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Tue questions which arise out of the 
distribution of power, between the dif- 
ferent branches of every regularly or- 
ganized government, have always been 
amongst the most exciting, important, 
and dangerous. ‘The stability, effici- 
encyv, and beneficence of every well- 
ordered government, depend upon the 
proper distribution of its powers; and 
the wise regulation of this question is 
the highest task of the statesman. In 
each country there are peculiar circum- 
stances which modify the question in 
that particular case, and its difficulty 
increases with the extent of country 
and the diversity in interest of the peo- 
ple for whom a government is to be 
constituted. In our complicated sys- 
tem, which embraces so many great 
and various interests, this question pre- 
sents increased difficulties, and assumes 
magnitude and importance to a degree 
perhaps unknown to any people who 
have preceded us. W hether we look 
at the actual requirements of the in- 
strument under which we are associ- 
ated, or to the wants of our people, in 
whatever bearing we may view it, this 
subje ct presents itse fas the most im- 
port int which can engage the attention 
of the American statesman; and yet 
it has never commanded that degree of 
general consideration which its import- 
ance merited. It has been too much 
the habit to consider the question as 
entirely theoretic, and to overlook its 
general importance to the whole con- 
federacy, under the idea that the inter- 
est in it was confined to a small and 
peculiar political school. Unfortunate- 
ly, the practical issues in relation to the 
div oH of power between the General 
and State Governments, have for the 


most part presented the rights of the 
States as obstacles to measures which 
many at the time believed to be expe- 
dient; and thus the very bulwarks 
which are indispensable for the preser- 
vation of popular supremacy in our sys- 
tem of government, have been too often 
mistaken for obstacles to the popular 
will. The importance of defending the 
inheritance from waste has been over- 
looked when the limitations in the deed 
necessary for that purpose have stood 
in the way of some temporary desire, 
which could only be gratified by mak- 
ing important sacrifices of popular 
rights and power. It is, however, 
cheering to perceive, that the import- 
ance of the constitutional division of 
power in our own system, to the 
whole confederacy, is beginning to be 
more generally appreciated. The day, 
perhaps, has passed, when any man, 
pretending to the character of an Ame- 
rican statesman, can hope by a sneer 
to excuse or cover his ignorance of the 
first and most important stages in the 
inquiry, which are necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of our system. He 
would be considered as a little more 
than arrogant, who should now seek to 
direct the machinery, when he profess- 
ed entire ignorance of the mode in 
which power is applied and distributed 
amongst its parts. The impression is 
daily becoming more prevalent amongst 
the friends of popular supremacy in 
our government, that the democratic 
strongholds lie behind those very bul- 
warks which our fathers reared to pro- 
tect the rights of the States. That 
party which seeks to transfer power 
from the many to the few, seems, from 
the first, to have perceived that the de- 
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fences of the rights of the States and 
the people were, to a great extent, the 
same; and they have ever acted as if 
they believed that they could not de- 
stroy the democratic principle which 
pervades our institutions, until they 
had robbed the Siates of their sove- 
reignty, and of the powers reposed in 
them under our system of government. 
Why it is that those who desire to de- 
stroy the democratic tendency of our 
institutions, should seek their object 
through the consolidation of all power 
in one General Government, we shall 
hereafter endeavor to explain; but for 
the evidences of the fact, we refer to 
the history of all the great questions 
which have divided the Republican and 
Federal parties, from the adoption of 
the constitution up to this time. Upon 
all these oceasions, we have seen that 
the Federal party, in order to attain 
their ends, found it necessary to in- 
crease the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the just 
rights of the States, by constructions 
of the constitution which (as we be- 
lieve) were false, and calculated to per- 
vert the true objects of that instrument. 
Their whole theory of our government 
has been conformed, not to the constitu- 
tion, but the secret objects of their pur- 
suit. They maintain that there is one 
consolidated American people, whose 
sovereignty is represented by the Gen- 
eral Government, which, as they assert, 
is constituted, through some or all of its 
departments, the supreme and final 
judge of its own rights and powers. 
To secure this position, they deny that 
our constitution is a compact, or that 
there now exist separate parties to it. 
They deny that there is any separate 
sovereignty in the people of the differ- 
ent States, or that there exists any 
right of resistance, or countervailing 
legislation, in the States, no matter 
how palpable might be the violations of 
the constitution ; but each individual is 
remitted for relief to the General Gov- 
ernment against its own aggressions, or 
else to his original right of rebellion (if 
right it can be called), and such sepa- 
rate means of resistance as his own 
ingenuity may devise. If they can 
thus make the Federal Government, 
through some or all of its departments, 
the supreme judge of its own rights 
and acts, and sweep from its path the 
only parties able and competent to re- 
sist it, they accomplish their main ob- 
ject in securing its undisputed approach 
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to unlimited power. For the rest, it 
would be wonderful, if the even neces- 
sary ambiguities of every written in- 
strument would not enable them to 
make some show of claiming under the 
constitution powers which were really 
usurped, when there existed no par- 
ties on the other side who were com- 
petent to refer the dispute for adjust- 
ment to any tribunal, other than the 
very government which was accused of 
usurpation. ‘These first steps in their 
progress are to them the objects of the 
most real and practical 
and, accordingly, it is upon this debate- 
able land, that most of the battles be- 
tween the States Rights party and 
themselves have been fuught. It is 
here, then, as to the origin and source 
of the powers of the State and Federal 
Governments, that our 
should commence. 
For ourselves, we 


lmportance, 


investigation 


maintain that 
there has existed before and since the 
adoption of the present constitution, a 
separate sovereignty in the people of 
each of the States; that this constitu- 
tion was established by a compact be- 
tween these distinct sovereignties, who 
ratified and adopted it in separate con- 
ventions, which represented their seve- 
ral sovereignties ; that the States are 
the only parties to this compact, who 
agreed each with the others to exercise 
jointly with them certain specified 
powers, through a common agency, or 
General Government, without preju- 
dice to their rights to use their other 
powers of sovereignty through their 
own special and separate agents; that 
this General Government was thus 
made by the adoption of each distinct 
sovereignty the government of that 
State to the extent ot its express au- 
thority, and no further, to which it 
stands in the relation of a joint agent, 
and not as a party or judge under the 
compact ; and that it is the government 
of all, because it is the government of 
each, and not the government of each 
because it is a part of the whole; in 
other words, that it derives its powers 
not from an aggregate, but from sepa- 
rate and distinct sources. The author- 
ity of the General Government 
hold) over the citizens of the States, 
rests upon two foundations. First, to 
the extent of the granted powers, it has 
within the State the authority of the 
simple social compact which binds the 
members of a particular society, for it 
was adopted by a convention represent- 


as we 
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ing the entire sovereignty of the State. 
Next, and to the same extent, its au- 
thority has the additional sanction of an 
international treaty between the sepa- 
rate States, which agreed to exercise a 
portion of their sovereign powers joint- 
ly and through its agency. Shoulda 
citizen of any State resist, in his indi- 
vidual capacity, any authorized act of 
the General Government, he violates 
not only the obligation of his social 
contract to the people of his own State 
who adopted this government, but he 
also violates the obligations of a treaty 


between his own and other States,which 
is binding upon him. Should a State, 
through a convention, and in its sove- 
reign capacity, resist an authorized act 
of the General Government, it violates 


its obligations to the co-States, with 
whom it entered into a compact to sus- 
tain such acts, and a case is raised to 
be determined by the principles of na- 
tional and natural law. But to the 


General Government it is not re sponsl- 


ble for this violation, for that govern- 


ment was no party to the compact, but, 


onthe contrary, its creature, and might 
be rightfully destroyed by the State its 
creator, if it were not for the obligation 
to the co-sState to maintain it, iccord- 


ing to the terms of the constitution. 


But, in that case, the individual respon- 
sibility of the citizen to the General 
Government has ceased, for he has 
been absolved by his sovereign from 
the social obligation to obey it, and the 
violation of the obligation between the 
States is a question between those 
States, aud not between him and any 
State but his own. P 

Chat there was a separate sovereign- 
ty in the people of each of the States, 
before the adoption of the present con- 
stitution, ought never to have been 
doubted. 


nr : » 
‘he se} irate settlement of 
| 


the colonies under different and dis- 


tinct charters—the separate colonial 
rovernments—their separate action du- 
ring the revolution until the first act of 
confederation—the character of that 


confederated government itself, which 


was a mere agent of the State govern- 
ments upon whom it acted, and not up- 
on individuals—the address of Con- 
rress to the States, when the plan for 
1 confederacy was agreed upon, 


which asserts that our continent was 


‘divided into so many sovereign and 


independent communities’’—and above 
the 2d Article of Confederation, 


which declares that “each State re- 


tains its sovereignty, freedom and inde- 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction 
and right, which is not by this confed- 
eration expressly delegated to the Uui- 
ted States in Congress assembled”— 
and, indeed, the general nature of these 
articles would seem to place the ques- 
tion beyond a doubt. Should any re- 
main incredulous after such proofs, the 
mode of ratifying the present Constitu- 
tion ought to be conclusive, for it was 
adopted, not by a Convention from the 
whole American people, but by sepa- 
rate Conventions from the people of 
each particular State ; nor is our con- 
clusion from this fact to be avoided, by 
supposing that the sense of the people 
was thus taken for convenience, as 
parts of one whole. If that had been 
the case, a majority of the States, or of 
the pe ple counted by States, could have 
established the Constitution for the 
whole; and yet we know that nodis- 
senting St ite was bound by it, and that 
the Constitution expressly declared, 
that if nine States ratified the Consti- 
tution, it should be binding tween 
those State 8, from which the inference 
is clear, that those dissenting were not 
considered as bound. If the states 
then were separate, and the only sove- 
reign parties existing, at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, how 
was that instrument established, exce pt 
bya compact, whose terms it describes? 
All governments are established either 
by force or compact, and ours was, no- 
toriously ; not established by force, 
it must then owe its origin to a com- 
pact, to which the separate people of 
the several States were the only pos- 
sible and competent parties. ‘That 
these were the views of the Conven- 
tions in the States, at the time, is evi- 
dent from the acts of ratification. Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire ex- 
», that by their ratifica- 


tion of the Constitution, the States en- 





tered into a solemn compact with each 
other, and nearly all the States assented 


in the name and 


to the Constitution 
on behalf” of their own separate peo- 
ple. The State of Virginia, in particu- 
lar, declares that she assents, in the 
name and behalf of the people of Vir- 
ginia, and by that assent, makes the 
Constitution binding upon “ the said 
people.” She thus makes it, not the 
government of the whole, but of her 
own particular people. Itis clear, then, 
that the Constitution was established 


by a compact between the States, as 


e 
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separate and sovereign parties. Was 
there anything in that compact, which 
merged their sovereignties, and con- 
solidated their several communities, in- 


to one American people, for all, or a 
part even, of the purposes of govern- 
ment? Wethink not. The sovereign 
is the supreme power in the State. 


The American idea on this subject, 
which lies at the foundation of all our 
institutions, is, that this supreme pow- 


er rests not in any government, but in 
the people. This is too notorious to 
require demonstration, although the 


evidence Is at hand, accessi- 
ble. It 


consequence, 


and easily 
fullows also, as a necessary 
that this supreme authori- 
ty must be competent to the establish- 
ment of a complete government. Now 
the State Rights theory conforms 
only to these ideas, which are 

dered as fundamental truths by 
American mind, but also to the ¢ 
tution, and the history of the 
According to that theory, the 


not 
consl- 

every 
‘onsti- 
times. 


people of 


each State are soverelgn within its 
limits, and they have divided, not their 
sovereignty (which is impossib le), but 


between 
and 


» State 


the exercise 
the joint 


its own special a 


of its powers, 
of all the 
vent, or separate 
this 


agent States, 


government. From sovereignty 


has emanated a system of complete 
covernment for the State, each branch 
deriving its authority within the State, 
from the same source, and each being 
sig mip W rae its own S| here 

B e Federal theory of one Ameri- 
cat ara — : en in all its par 

in } 9 ak l all pi rt 


uth { with all 


Wt, and Wi 
yn tO popu- 


con- 


t 
ith tr 
is in relati« 


iS inconsistent W 
American “ 
lar power. The hts of this one 
ated American 1 people, if they ex- 
cat. are limited to the powers of the 


our 


sol 





General Government. Now, if there 
was no other government in the State 
of New v York, for example, it would be 


manifestly incomplete for the wants of 


the people. The civil and criminal! ju- 
risdictions would be so def ee. that 
they would suffer under the worst evils 
of anarchy. How is the want to be 
supplied B Not from the one Ameri- 
can people, for all admit that they 
would have no authority upon these 
subjects. ‘The necessary government 
could a be supplied by the people 
of New York themselves, which is ad- 
mitting, that to this extent at least 
they constitute the supreme and sove- 
reign authority in the State. If this 
be true, then they constitute the only 
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authority in the State, for 
implies supremacy, and 
be two who are supreme 
were jual 
could be supreme, 


sovereignty 
there cannot 
: for if there 
authorities, neither 
and there could be 
no single people who were soverei 

nt to the establishment 
a comple vovernment—which w 
be contrary to the 


aa rican ideas upon the subject. 
lie 


two e 


gn, 
of 
ald 


lish d 


and compet 


l 


long esta 


So 


-vident is the impossibility of dividing 
javenclaatiy. that Burlamaqui, and oth- 
er eminent authorities upon national 
law, have put the case of a sovereignty 


which agreed to exer i portion of its 


powers, jointly with others, and decides 


Cis¢ 


that its sovereignty was neither des- 
troyed nor impaired, by such an agree- 
ment But this theory of our Ameri- 
can people, which is a people for some 
purposes, and not for others, of a peo- 


ple in effect without sovereignty, repre- 
sented by a Government, which it did 
not create, and cannot amend or ch neve, 
is as much opposed to the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution, as it is to the 
American sentiment in relation to the 
legitimate basis of government. ‘} 
fundamental conception, upon which 
this instrument was based, seems to 

that o S1s ie ul ot of Individuals, 
bi t ot St ite S wi ; ire > il st ng al } 
sovereign ] ties to a compact ( 
scribe i there ~W ( s to be ) tly €X- 
ecuted by them, for the com ) t 
fit The ve pream le \ as 
been relied « as evidence of the con 
trary tl \ nstoustos pport the 
foregoing supposition. It does not 
countenance the ide a of a union f pe 
ple, but of States; it d 

the 7 pe ‘ j ihe sia 5 ~ 
would nave een th iccurate n ol 
expressing the first 1dea bu \ the 
people of the United States is th 
phra rele ly contemplates the 
union of States, To make this el 

it has d ved tl peo] \ it 
contemplated as those who “do o 
and establish this ( titution f 1 
United States of Am 1.” Now 
known, that the peopie who est hed 
it, were the separate people of the ve 
ral States, represented in distinct Con 
ventions, and it is remarkable that th 
very preamble declares it to be a Con- 
stitution, not for 1! nited people, 
or even the people, but simply 1 
United Stat The word peo; 

pr ybably used in this connex } ti 
mark the diffe e between t Lo 
stitution, which was sar ied by t} 
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people of the States, and the old articles 
of Confederation, which were only 
sanctioned by the Government of the 
States,—a distinction which the fram- 
ers of that instrument were likely to 
note. Nor is this theory of the united 
people to be sustained in opposition to 
the general spirit, and express terms of 
the Constitution, because the Federal 
Government operates upon individuals, 
—a foundation much too slender for such 
a superstructure, even were it a fact, 
which the State Rights theory could 
not explain. But in truth, it is per- 
fectly consistent with that theory, and 
a result to which it would naturally 
have led. 

Che general government, as we have 
before explained, is as much the govern- 
ment of a particular State, New York 
for example, as the State government 
itself ; the authority of each inthat State 
is derived from the same source, and 
each is a part of a complete govern- 


ment for its people. he general gov- 
ernment is as much the government of 
the people of New York, to the extent 
of its powers, as the State government 
itself, and there is an equal consistency 
and propriety in its operating upon its 
individual citizens. ‘Take away these 
slender foundations for the doctrine of 

united people, and nothing remains in 
the constitution to give it plausibility. 


On the contrary, the separate, and, as 
we think, the sovereign existence of 
the people of the different States is 


everywhere recognized by the consti- 
tution. Krom them as soverelgnties, 


} 


it derived its being; by them alone it 


canbe changed ; upon them, as States, 
its obligations are expressly imposed ; 
ind for their benefit and satisfaction it 
3 to be executed. That the constitu- 
tion was established by the several 
States in their sovereign capacities, 


lid minds must admit. That 


most can 
it can only be amen led by the States, 


is separate cc umunities, is so clearly 
| ; 


expressed in the constitution that none 
have denied it. ‘The constitution thus 
clearly recognizes its creating power, 


not only for the past but the future, as 
residing in the people of the separate 


States: and by attributing to them the 
highest possible political power, admits 
in the most satisfactory manner their 
supremacy or sovereignty. That the 
obligations of the constitution are im- 
posed upon the States, as States, and 
not upon individuals, or upon any one 


onsolidated people, is clearly to be in- 


ferred from the 7th article, which de- 
clares that “ the ratification of the con- 
ventions of nine States shall be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this con- 
stitution between the States, as ratify- 
ing the same.” The nine States were 
thus bound to each other, as States, to 
maintain the constitution, and no such 
obligation on the part of any State to 
the general government, or of any indi- 
vidual to any State but his own, is re- 
ferred to, norcan it be implied. The 
obligation to maintain the constitution, 
on the part of the individual citizen, is 
to his own State, which bound him in 
its convention; most of the States so 
expressed it, in the very act by which 
they ratified the constitution. There 
are also certain provisions in the con- 
stitution which must be regarded as 
treaty stipulations between the States, 
whose obligations can only be perform- 
ed by their separate action, and cannot 
possibly be enforced or redeemed by the 
general government,—such as the 10th 
section of the Ist article, and the 2d 
section of the 4th, which contain some 
provisions that must be construed in 
this light, and readily present to the 
mind cases in which the remedy can 
only be found, in the faithful perform- 
ance of their mutual obligations, by the 
separate States themselves. ‘The ex- 
istence of such a class of stipulations 
would seem to be enough to prove the 
subsisting and separate sovereignty ot 
the States, who are thus boundto each 
other. We ought to be still more 
strongly confirmed in this view, if we 
shall find, upon further investigation, 
that the general government can only 
maintain its existence through the se- 
parate action of the States in their cor- 
porate capacities, and that the provi- 
sions of the constitution are such as 
seem to look exclusively to the States 
as the parties to the compact, for whose 
benefit it is to be executed. And yet, 
such must inevitably be the results of 
that investigation. Without State le- 
gislatures there could be no federal sen- 
ate, for it is by those bodies that its 
members must be elected. ‘The regu- 
in the 


lation of the manner of electing 
President is also exclusively confided to 
the State governments. In the distri- 
bution of power, the States are the par- 
ties guarded against the encroachments 
of the general government. All pow- 
ers not expressly granted to that gov- 
ernment, are reserved to the separate 
States, and these reserved powers are 
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amongst the highest which pertain to 
sovereignty. ‘They include the right 
of preserving public morals and protect- 
ing private property within the State, 
and to a great extent the power of de- 
veloping its physical and intellectual re- 
sources. Now, the reservation of rights 
as against the grantee in the deed, and 
the annihilation of the separate parties 
who were to enjoy them, is an absurdl- 
ty hardly to be imputed to the wise men 
who framed our constitution. Espe- 
cially when we see that the compromi- 
ses of which it is full all relate to State 
interests, and not to those of individuals 
or classes. ‘ The duties, imposts and 
excises are to be uniform throughout 
the United States;” and “no prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another.” The 
power, too, of controlling the joint agent 
or federal government, is also distribut- 
ed in reference to the States as par- 
ties, and without any regard to the idea 
ota consolidated American people. The 
constitution declares that ** Repre sen- 
tatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned amongst”’—whom?t The whole 
people? No; but “ amongst the seve- 
ral States.” This apportionment is thus 
made according to a certain arbitrary 
standard, agreed upon as a just measure 
of the strength of the several States in 
the federal government. ‘This stand- 
ard assumes neither wealth nor abso- 
lute numbers as the test, but a mixed 
rule, which the States agreed upon as 
the measure of their relative federal 
strength. In assigning to each State 
its portion of representatives, an unre- 
presented fraction is almost always left, 
and the sum of these fractions would 
always constitute a mass too considera- 
ble to be left without representation, if 
our government had, in truth, been es- 
tablished to represent a consolidated 
American people. 
distribution of power is stil] more clear- 
ly made between the States, as the 
principals for whom the joint agency 
In that body the States 
are repre sented equally, upon the prin- 


In the senate, the 


is established. 


ciple of a simple contederation. The 
mode of electing a President evidently 
refers to the same parties as principals. 
** Bach State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the legislature thereof shall di- 
rect, a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of senators to which the 
State may be entitled in congress.” 
The power of controlling this election 


of our System of Government. (Sept. 
is distributed amongst the States, as 
States,and according toa standard fixed 
by compromise and contract. The as- 
sent of all these three departme nts 1s 
necessary toa law of the United States, 
and in this process, the sense of the 
States as such is at least once distinct- 
ly taken, and the concurrence of a ma- 
jority of them made necessary for the 
action of the federal government. In 
making treaties and appointments, they 
have also a share of power, through the 
senate, in which they are equally repre- 
sented. Now this whole distribution is 
manifestly irreconcilable with the idea 
of a consolidated people, who stand 
towards the general government as a 
principal to an agent ; but it barmoni 
zes precisely with that theory which we 


have been supporting. The power of 


selecting and thus controlling the ac- 
tion of the federal government is clear- 
ly distributed amongst the States, which 
is the highest possib e proof that there 
exists between them the relation of 
principal and agent 

If we have been successful in our 
previous efforts, we have proved : that 
the States were separate and sovereign 
parties, who framed this constitution by 
that there Is nothing in that 


instrument to annihilate, but much to 


compact ; 


confirm their character as suvereigns ; 
that the obligation of a State to main 
tain it, is not to the General Govern- 
ment. but to the co-States with which it 
contracted ; that the only parties to the 
compact contemplated throuyhout the 
constitution, are the separate States in 
their corporate capacities; and that 





the General Government has 
every feature which could character- 
ize it as the joint agent of the States, as 
principals. 
tions we have not relied upon the con- 


In Sustaining these posi- 


temporaneous expositions of the consti- 
tution made by high authority, although 
many such were readily 
Amongst these, the celebrated resi 


iCcCesslvie,. 


tions of the \ irginia and Kentucky 
legislatures in 1798-99, are perhaps 
the most celebrated ‘To have entered 


fully upon this branch of our 
would have extended this essay too far 
beyond its proper limits. We have 


prool, 


chosen rather to prove the truth of our 
theory, by showing that it harmonized 


our position, not only with the leading 


American conce plion as to the sover- 
eignty of the people, and the only legi- 
timate basis of government, but also 


with the whole constitution, in its gene. 
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ral spirit and intentions, and in all its 
provisions. We endeavored to demon- 
strate tne absurdity of the opposite 
theory, by showing that it was grossly 
inconsistent with the general spirit and 
parti ular provisions of the constitution, 
and that, in effect, it 
idea of sovereignty in the people. 


annihilated the 
For, 
according to this theory, there exists 
no one people who are supreme, and 
therefore sovereign, within the bounds 
State, and 
there is no one people to whom a 


of any consequently, that 


citizen of a State can look as supreme 


and sovereign, in relation to all the 
powers of a complete government. 
If our positions have been truly 


taken, it 
that the authority of the General Gov- 


iollows, as a consequence, 


ernment within a particular State, 1s 


wholly derived from the separate act 
of Its sovereign pe ople, whose agent it 
is to the extent of its delegated powers. 


Totl 


the State of New York, made so by the 
high authorityofthe people of New York. 
Should that people Interpose through 
a convention, In their sovereign Capa- 
city, to revoke that agency, the revoca 


tion olf sat complete, so far 


ndividual citizen ol the State is 


power 1s 


concerped ; fora principal may, at any 
a naked power, the 


assent is now withheld, through which 


time, revoke and 


lual 


alone the indivi was originally 
bound. So far as the agent is con- 


Is no oOvDigation involved 


cerne d, there 
by the State ; for a naked power may, 
at any time, be and it is the 


precise case of a State Government, al- 


j 
revoked ; 


tered or changed by a convention of the 


peopl of that State; nor is there any 
obligation to that agent, violated by the 
individual citizen, who was only bound 
through the State. But in the revoca- 
tion of this joint agency by the State, its 
obligations to the co-St ites may be vio- 
lated, and for their violation it may be- 
to them, pot as unit- 
States. There are 


cases between States to be settled upon 


come respons rie 


| } 


ed, but several 


the p ‘iples of national law, and the 
usages of nations ; unless, indeed, there 
be some common arbiter, mutually 
agreed upon between them. Now, for 
such cases as these, no such arbiter 
has been appoint i by the constitution; 
for, although the contrary has been 


asserted, there is nothing which consti- 
Court the arbiter 
in such controversies. ‘That court isa 


part of this very agency which has 


tutes the Supreme 


lat extent, it is the Government of 
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been revoked, and whose existence and 
authority are in dispute. If its author- 
ity exists within the State which has 
revoked it, there is an end to the ques- 
tion, for upon that very fact was the 
to be tried From the very na- 
ture of the controversy it might, and 


issue 


often would be itself a party to the case. 
We know that this view has been 
stoutly contested, and that there are 
many who maintain that the Federal 
Judiciary is the supreme judge of the 
powers of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, upon the authority of the 
c the constitution creating 
that department, and upon the 2d sec. 
of the 6th article, which declares that 
‘* this constitution, and the laws of the 
United States, which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
But these provisions are to be construed 





auses ol 


’ 


in reference to the whole spirit and 
meaning of the constitution, and not to 
the destruction of that general spirit, 
for the attainment of a particular pur- 
Nor is it to be 


have 


pose. supposed that 


} } i 
these clauses could designed to 


give it juris liction, in cases in which it 
was itself the author, or at least a par- 


We 


may readily admit, that the constitution 


ty in the wrong complained of. 


and laws made in hereof, 
are the supreme law of the land, and 
yet assert, that laws made in opposition 
The laws 
made in pursuance of the constitution 
are supreme within the State of New 
York, for example, because, in relation 
to the granted powers, that government 
is the only government of the people of 
New York, and was made so by their 
But it is equally true, that 
the State 


pursuance of 


pursuant é 


thereto are actually void. 


own act. 
the Government 
made in the 
powers, are also the supreme law of 
that State. its 
own sphere, in part, but not in the 
ssert that € 
preme, in a dispute as to the boundary 


laws of 
reserved 


Kach IS Supreme 1h 
ither is su- 


} > 
vhole. Dut to a 


of their powers and jurisdiction, is to 


enable one to overwhelm the other, 
and to destroy all the land-marks be- 
tween them. Accordingly, this econ- 


struction was long ago repudiated by 
the Republican party, and Mr. Madi- 
son’s argument on this subject, in his 
celebrated report of 1799, may perhaps 
be considered unanswerable. It has 
been justly argued, that such a con- 
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struction would destroy the very es- 
sence and spirit of the constitution, 
which was founded on the idea of a 
division of power between the State 
and Federal Governments, that could 
not be maintained, if a branch of the 
latter were the supreme judge between 
the two. It has been shown, too, that 
the powers of this judiciary itself were 
limited, and that the reservations to the 
States of not granted, were 
reservations against 
ernment, in all its departments, legisla- 


powers 
the General Gov- 


tive, executive, and judicial. It has 
been pointed out as a clear result 
that this constitution would nullify all 
the limitations upon the power of the 


Court itself, as it was thus 
made the supreme and final judge of its 


this 


Supreme 


own rights and jurisdiction. In 


way, we should erect a tribunal, per- 
as any people have 
defeat the 


ends of the constitution itself. 
; 


aps as de spotic 


ever known, and highest 


usible mode of account- 


Che only ] 





ing for so immense and improvident a 

nt of power, was the supposed de- 
sire to provide an arbiter for the peace- 
ful adjustment of disputes between the 
States orindividuals, which might arise 


under the constitution. But it has been 


repeatedly shown, that most important 


cases of viol itions of constitution il ob- 
s might oecur, which could not 


d by the bs deral 


iigatior 
be reacne Courts. ac- 


cording to the opinions of all, even of 





some of its own jud » must 


be resent judicial form, be- 


ed in some 
fore that court can take coonizance of 
, and yet there may be many cases of 
important violations of the constitution, 
which cannot be made 
aform. The 

states to enter into agreements or com- 


to grant titles of 


to assume such 


constitution forbids the 


pacts with each other, 
nobility, to kee p standing armies, to lay 
impost duties, &c., without the consent 
“The citizens of each 


of Congress. 


State shall be entitled to all privileges 


and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral States.” Now it is easv to con- 


ceive ot violations by the States of all 


these obligations, in modes which would 
not present a judicial case for the Fed- 
eral courts. The general government 
is prohibited from the 
power not 


and yet it might expend money in an 


exercise of any 


granted by the constitution, 


stitutional mode, to the manifest 


uncon 
some of the State s, 
and yet which could 
/ 


possibly be reached by the Federal ju- 


loss and injury of 


present 


no case 
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diciary. Now, these are cases of vio- 
lation of the constitution of the most 
important and exciting character, which 
are confessedly without the reach of 
the Federal jurisdiction. It is not 
therefore to be suppused, that the fram- 
ers of the constitution designed to make 
this judiciary supreme as against the 
sovereignty of a State, for if such had 
been their design, they would not have 
left the most dangerous cases in which 
the rights of a State micht be invaded 
beyond the sphere of its jurisdiction, 
Neither is itto be supposed that this in- 
Stitution Was so paramount as to induce 
them to risk or sacrifice for it, the great 
object ota division of powe r between 
the State and Ire dera] governments, tor, 
in that 
the means 


ease. thev could not have left 


+} 


for attaining this purpose, 
so incomplete. 
The most that ean be claimed for the 


Federal Court, with any degree of plau- 


sibility, is its supreme right to judge so 
far as the parties to the cas are con- 
cerned, so long as its jurisdiction is not 
contested by a rival judiciary, deriving 
its authority from the same source, or 
whilst it is not contested by a State in 


1s sovereign capacity lhe framers 


of the constitution did not make the 
ibsurd attempt to settle d sputes be- 
tween equals by giving to one of them 
supreme authority to adjust the f 
ference. Those wise men well know 
that between equal and co¢ te au- 
thorities, ar d espe cially between con- 


federated sovere Onties, ¢ es Wo 


easionally arise, in whicha s t of 
compromise, if made necessa ‘ | 
prove the true conservator of peace and 
justice Nor did thev contem! te the 
idea of a government ora singte neh 
of that government which she e 
more authoritv within a State. than the 
sovereion pe ple ho cre ‘ 1 it such 
an idea would have been as inc sistent 
with their system, as it Is withthe true 


conception ot pop 


The whole authority of the Federa = 


diciary, within a State, is from 
the assent of its people in their sove 

reign capacity, 1 when that is with- 
held, the individual citizen is absolved 


from the obligation to obey it 


attempted to arm that judiciary with 
the power to confine its decrees 
in such cases, would have invested it 


with the power of war, confided to Con- 
oress inthe case of foreion nations, an | 


not conte mplated as between the State 


This attempt would have led to far 
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more evil, than it would have cured, 
and accordingly, it has not been made. 

Should difference unhappily occur 
between the sovereignties which are 
too deep or bitter to be healed by that 
spirit of compromise in which our con- 
stitution had its being, it is not by the 
Federal Court that they can be settled. 
What their ultimate remedies ought to 
be, it is not our province now to inquire. 
We dismiss that unpleasant subject, be- 
cause its further investigation is unne- 
cessary here, and we trust that it can 
never again assume the shape of a prac- 
tical question. It is enough for us to ex- 
cite the vigilance of those who stand to 
guard the sanctuaries of popular power 
from profane intrusion, for in them will 
be found the chief elements of strength 
and security for our system. 

Having investigated to some extent 
the constitution, and the 
oblig if imposes between 


the States 


origin of the 


which 
turn now to the instru- 


t ns 
ons 


we 


’ 
ment itself, to ascertain the nature of 


the government which it creates, and 
the leading ends which it proposes. 
It is founded, as is manifest to all, upon 
the idea of a division of the powers, 


necessary for a complete government, 
} State and Federal authori- 


etween the 


The | »wers of the latter govern- 


ment are ¢ xpressly confined to those 
‘ ed in the constitution, and it pre- 
sents every feature of alimited agency. 


are confided the relations of the 


The 


states with foreign nations. 

powers of peace and war, of concluding 
treaties, and of regulating commerce 
with foreign nations, are exclusively 
ent sted to it. i 


‘The States are expressly prohibited 
from making treaties with foreign na- 
tions, o1 Each 
enjoys the tion of the combined 


relations, 


1 with each other. 


nace 


t 


protes 
lin its foreign 


and each shares equally in the benefits 


or mischiefs of common treaties, and 
con ( lations, which are imposed 
upon their intercourse with foreign 
nations, by their common government 
or agent The d ingers to the peace 
and welfare of the States, which would 


ins ably arise out of their separate 
action with foreign powers, are thus 
removed, by all the means within the 
each of human wisdom, and this per- 


formed the highest and leading 
inducement to the adoption of the pre- 
For this purpose, 
the power of raising armies and navies, 


1 of imposing taxes, was confided 


sent constitution. 
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wal 


to this common agent, which was so 
constituted and limited as to afford 
every practicable guaranty that it 
would distribute the burthen necessary 
for its objects, equitably among the 
States. As we said befure, the whole 
end of this class of powers was, /o en- 
sure our system of States the advanta- 
ges of their combined stre noth in their 
foreign relations, and to place them 
upon equal terms in sharing the conse- 
quences of that intercourse. 

But there was also another object, 
of perhaps as much importance, and 
with nearly equal care by the 
provisions of the constitution. Expe- 
rience had that the States, in 
their separate legislation upon the sub- 
ject might be 
brought into errors and dangerous col- 
lisions. ‘The selfish attempts of some 
to secure indirectly 
the benefits of mutual intercourse, or to 
tax the commerce of others, might lead 
unjust 

} 


ve 


sought 
shown 


of commerce, often 


an undue share of 


to a war of restrictions or dis- 
criminations, which would alike 
destructive to all. The interior States 
openly expressed their fears, that those 
on the Atlantic border would endeavor 
to tax or regulate their foreign trade; 
and it was apprehe nded that these col- 
lisions might result in opposing serious 
obstacles tothe free exchanges of com- 
merce. ‘To remove these dangers the 
power of regulating commerce, not only 


with foreign nations, but between the 
States, was given to the General Gov- 
ernment. The States were prohibited 
from laying duties either upon exports 


} 


without the consent of 


or imports, 
Con from impairing the obliga- 
tions of contracts, or from m iking iny- 
ut specie a legal tender ; and it 
that the I 
In each 


r] 
oTeSS ; 


thing b 


was especially provided cit 


zens of every State shall have 


State the privileges of its own citizens. 


Trade was thus made perfectiy free 
thre ug hout the Confederacy, and the 
Niales were place d upon ¢ yt ul terms 
bot h as to Fore ign and De mestic com- 
merce. To secure this object still 


more effectually, the general govern- 
ment or joint agent was invested with 
power ove! the subject of bankruy icy, 
and the power to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of and 
measures. 4 common standard of 


weights 


weight and common measure of quan- 
tity and 
regulating the commerce which was to 
be free, and common to all within the 


value were thus provided for, 
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Confederacy. There is searcely an 
express grant of power to the general 
government which does not relate im- 
mediately to one or the other of the 
two leading objects which we have 
ascribed to the constitution. 

Foreign intrigues and interference, 
which had proved so baneful to all 
former confederacies, were thus debar- 
red an entrance into ours, so far, at 
least, as human wisdom could effect 
that purpose. Still more baneful, if 
possible, had been the consequences of 
the attempts made by individual States 
to build up their own prosperity, at the 
expense of their confederates. This, 
too, was prevented by those wise pro- 
visions, which, if faithfully observed, 
will require each State so to use its 
own rights as not to injure the equal 
rights of another. <A joint government 
and compact which attains these ends, 
will secure the States against foreign 
aggression, and maintain peace and 
justice in their relations with each 
other, as far as it is possible to effect 
these objects. Under all the circum- 
stances of their condition, it is difficult 
to conceive any objects but these for 
which it would have been wise in the 
States to have agreed to exercise their 
powers through a joint agent To 
have gone beyond the necessary objects 
of the confederacy would have hazard- 
ed the whole, and the fewer sacrifices 
of local feeling and interest which 
were required to maintain it, the more 
likely it was to endure. But this ar- 
rangement, which left important powers 


to the separate States, and repose d in 


| 
them the trust of developing their own 
resources according to the particular 
circumstances of their own people, did 
not satisfy the federalists then, or since. 
They clearly perceived that each State 
government was left a sort of citadel of 
popular power, and would increase the 
difficulties of supplanting it. ‘They 
accordingly sought all the opportunl- 
ties of construction which every writ- 
ten instrument affords, to enlarge the 
powers of the general government be- 
yond their true limits. They first 
seized the Ist clause 8th section of 
the Ist article of the constitution for 
that purpose, and maintained that it 
endowed Congress with the substantive 
and specific power of providing for the 
common defence and general welfare 
of the United States, by all the means 
which could conduce to such ends A 
phrase, which was obviously designed 


to limit and explain the ends of the 
taxing power, was construed as an ab- 
solute grant of power. It was easily 
shown that such a construction would 
annihilate the great ends of the consti- 
tution itself, and defeat its avowed 
purpose of restricting the powers of the 
gceneral government, and of reserving 
to the States al] that was not granted. 
The result of the issue thus pres nted 
to the people, was such as to drive the 
party from that ground, and since then 
they have relied mainly upon the clause 
which provides that Congress shall 
‘“ make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper, for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vest d by this constitution 
in the government of the United States, 
orin any department or officer thereof. 


The powers inte nded to be granted by 


this clause wer unfortunately 1 pa- 
ble ofa precise enumeration, 1 any 
general description, however apt!y ex- 
pressed, must have atforded room for 
W le differences of opinion Tl fede- 
ralists, who believe it politic eXx- 
pe dient to consolidate as far as | ie, 
all the powers of government in the 
general branch, have endeavored to 
effect their omect Dy an er la f ind 
latitudinous construction of tl Sf 
which grants what are called the im- 
plied powers. By seizing upon all 
the powers which were even remotely 
connected with those expressly granted, 
tneyv would be able in the end to trip 
the State s of their most important at- 
tributes, and consummate the most 
cherished purpose of consolidating all 
power in a great central government. 
To trace some connection between a 
power which they desired to exercise, 
and some othe! expressly nted 


power, al d then to use that power for 


other ends than those contemplated 


bad war t 
ed power, has 


in the grant of the spr 


long been a favorite device. On the 
other hand, the republican party have 
always maintained that no power can 
be fairly implied, if such a m of 
construction would have the effect of 
destroying what were manifestly the 
leading obye ‘ts of the constitut n self. 


An implication of power that wv nuld 
enable the general government by simi- 
lar reasoning just as well to exe 
the important functions reserve d by the 


States, or which would destroy its cha- 


racter as a limited agent, must mani- 
festly be a false construction, t would 


defeat the very plan of the constitution, 
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and make nugatory the great mass of 
its provisions. So we may, perhaps, 
add that no power is to be implied as 
an incident when it is as important or 
more important in its character than 
its supposed principal, for then it is to 
be supposed that it would have been ex- 
presst d, as there was, as much or more 
reasun for specifying the former than 
the latter, if it was intended that it 
should be exercised by the federal gov- 
ernment. But all admit that powers 
which are necessary or proper for the 
use of a specified power, may be im- 
plied, if that construction harmonizes 
with the great and acknowledged ob- 
jects of the constitucion. ‘The limita- 
tion, therefore, which is imposed by the 
Republican creed upon the implied 
powers is, that this construction must 
nn with the whole instrument 
and its general intention. The power, 
when ns fairly implied, must be used 
bona fide, for the single purpose of ex- 
ercising the principal of which it is an 
incident, and not for other objects, which 
are foreign to that purpose, however 
desirable in themselves. 

‘The powers thus derived by implica- 
tion must be both necessary and proper ; 
and ** proper” here is manifestly a word 
of limitation. The exercise of this 
implied power must be proper in view 
of all the considerations of the consti- 
tution, its clearly expressed grants and 
limitations, and its general spirit and 
intention. It must be “ proper,” too, 
in reference to all the parties to the 
compact, and their constitutional posi- 
tion in relation to each other. To 
these consider nee this word ‘proper’ 
points as the boundaries within which 
Congress must exercise its sound dis- 
cretion, in the selection of the means 
which shall give the Federal Govern- 
ment the full use of its own specified 
powers, without inpairing the rights 
clearly reserved to the States. ‘To 
show that this strict mode (as it has 
been termed) of construing the clause 
giving the implied powers, would ena- 
ble the General Government to attain 
fully its two leading objects, as hereto- 
fore explained, would take us be yond 
the pr per limits of this essay, and into 
the history of the practic “al issues be- 
tween the parties of the past and pre- 
sent time. But although that inquiry 
is impossible here, we willingly trust 
to the sentence which any impartial 
and accurate examiner will pronounce, 
after he has made the scrutiny for him- 


self. If this strict construction should 
be found to arm the General Govern- 
ment with all the means necessary to 
accomplish the ends of the Confedera- 
cy, it must be admitted to add to the 
stability of the Union, as it requires 
fewer sacrifices of local sentiment and 
interests to maintain it. But, unfortu- 
nately, these differences of opinion in 
relation to the powers of the General 
Government are not to be settled by 
the establishment of fair and rational 
rules for the construction of the consti- 
tution. If the objects of inquiry with 
both parties were confined to the dis- 
covery of these rules, their differences 
might be easily adjusted, but, unhappi- 
ly, the real grounds of eoparetien be- 
tween them have a much deeper foun- 
dation. ‘They differ in their views as 
to the nature of the government which 
it would be most proper to establish. 
And as a man inelines to the gov- 
ernment of the few or the many, 
he is perhaps too apt to lean to a 
broad or strict construction of the 
constitution, in relation to the pow- 
ers of the General Government, for 
in this, as in other cases, the wish 
is often father to the thought. That 
those who distrust popular government 
have always inclined to this latitudina- 
rian construction is a fact fully proved 
by our past political history, and that 
the limitations upon the trust confided 
to this joint agent were designed for 
the very purposes of rendering this 
jorm of government consistent with the 
rights of the people, and the protection, 
peace and harmony of the States, may 
be easily made obvious. ; 

Any attempt, when our constitution 
was formed,to have embraced so many 
various interests, and so great a popu- 
lation and extent of ter ritory, under one 
popular government, concentrating 
within itself all the powers of a com- 
plete government, would have been 
manifestly absurd. ‘There was nothing 
in past experience, or in sound political 
theory, to have warranted such an ex- 
periment. The first condition of a 
popular government is, that those who 
are to be affected by a law shall con- 
trol it either mediately or immediately. 
Now in such a government as that 
supposed, it is manifest that laws would 
often be enacted which would affect a 
part only, whilst they were controlled 
by the whole, most of whom had no 
knowledge of the circumstances which 
should have governed, and could have 


———— 
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no share in the sufferings which they 
might occasion. The only idea upon 
which popular governments are found- 
ed would thus be violated. To attain 
this end it is also necessary that those 
who enact a law should be responsible 
only to the people whom that law 
affects, which is impossible when the 
whole controls what affects only a part. 
To maintain popular sovereignty in a 
government it is essential that the 
people should exercise an intelligent 
and superintending care over their 
representatives, for without such vigi- 
lance they are constantly liable to de- 
ception, and the laws are not emana- 
tions from their will. Now this species 
of superintendence would have been 
manifestly impossible in a government 
embracing interests so vast and com- 
plicated as that just supposed. ‘T'be 
people of all the States would often pass 
upon subjects which affected only one, 
and they would either act carelessly 
and ignorantly on that regard, or else, 
to discharge their duties properly, they 
would be forced to study as many sub- 
jects as would afford ample occupation 
for the entire attention of a statesman, 
wholly devoted to such pursuits. The 
essential limitation upon the capacity 
of a people for self-government is, that 
they should be homogeneous, or nearly 
so, in relation to all the national inter- 
ests confided to the government which 
they are about to direct,—a considera- 
tion which effectually forbade the ex- 
periment of a single consolidated 
government for the confederated States. 
‘lo make popular government practica- 
ble, under such circumstances, and to 
conform the various interests of our 
social system to the considerations 
just mentioned, was the arduous unde r- 
taking of our forefathers. 

Their mode of solving this difficult 
problem resulted from the highest con- 
ceptions of the statesman, and may 
truly be said to belong to the diviner 
part of his art. They applied to our 
political system that principle of ana- 
lysis, which had already wrought so 
much in physics, and accomplished re- 
sults as wonderful asthey were profound 


They classified the various interests of 


tie States. separating those that were 
peculiar to each, from those which were 
general and common to the whole: 
When the interests were common to 
all, all were jointly associated in their 
direction ; and when they were peculiar 
or separate, they were confided to the 
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States, whose people were homogene- 
ous in relation to them, and when sep- 
arate and exclusive management of 
them was likely to be the best, at the 
same time that it was rendered compati- 
ble with the just rights of the other 
States, by certain limitations upon the 
separate governments, imposed on the 
constitution itself. To the extent that 
our system of government classified 
the joint action of the people according 
to their homogeneous interests, the 
principle of self-interest was made to 
enforce the rule of doing as they would 
be done by, in their relations with each 
other, which is the highest achievement 
in practical government. By this con- 
trivance, the people of New York, 
whilst they shared, through the general 
government, in the just control of inter- 
est common to all the States, which 
were simple and few, would find it ne- 
cessary to consider only the separate 
interests of their particular State, which 
they alone could direct and of which 
they had a peculiar knowledge; with 
the separate interests of the other 
States, they were not embarrassed, as 
they would have been under one great 
consolidated government. ‘The divi- 
sion of labor was thus made to accom- 
plish as much in the political as in the 
material workshop. ‘lhe whole direc- 
tion of all the functions of a complete 
e in- 


government could in this mode | 
telligibly submitted to the people, and 
acting by parts, they promot 1 all the 
interests of the whole. A system of 
government was thus formed, which 
was capable of extending with the pro- 
gress of the Anglo-American popula- 
tion, without jar or injury to the ma- 
chinery, and with an increase of its 
strength, without the least diminution 
of its efficiency. 

To say that they bad fully accom- 
plished all their objects, would be to 


claim for them an entire exemption 
from the fallibility of human agency. 
But we may safely say, th y have 


attained them to a wonde and un- 
precedented extent, if the principles of 
the State RKi:hts party should hereaf- 
ter govern in the construction of the 
Constitution. ‘That the popular supre- 


macy in our whole system could only 


have been introduced by the division of 


power between the Federal and State 
Governments, is obvious on the least 
consideration ; and it follows of course, 
that it is only to be preserved by guard- 
ing that distribution with religious care. 
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But these were not the only ends which 
were necessary to be attained by this 
distribution of power. 


Dr. Franklin, early in the session of 


the Federal Convention, endeavored to 
strike at an evil which he feared might 
ultimately lead us to monarchy, and 
which he said had been the universal 
attendant of all governments. ‘“ As all 


history informs us, there has been in 
every state and kingdom, a constant 


kind of warfare between the governing 
and governed, the one striving to ob- 
tain more for its support, and the other 
to pay less. And this has alone occa- 
great convulsions, actual civil 
wars, ending either in dethroning the 
princes or enslaving the people. Gene- 
the ruling power carries 
its point, the revenues of princes con- 
stantly increasing, and we that 
they are never satisfied, but always in 
want of more. ‘The more the people 


sioned 


rally indeed, 


see 


are discontented with the oppression of 


taxes, the greater need the prince has 
of money to distribute among his parti- 
zens, and pay the troops that are tu sup- 
press and enable him to 
plunder at pleasure.” We will not here 
attempt to decide upon the cure which 
he proposed, but there is certainly pro- 
the evil. 


all resistance, 


found wisdom in his view of 


Mr. Madison, in the same Conventiun, 
often adverted to the difference in na- 
tional interests, as the source of the 
greatest danger to the Confederacy. 
Both were right in their views to a 
great extent, and a palliation, if not a 


remedy for these evils, was indispensa- 
bly necessary as a safe-guard to our in- 
There exists in every gov- 
ernment, no matter how constituted, 
whether representative or not, a differ- 
of interests between the 
and the a high living 
wuthority has more amply described it, 
there exists in all governments, “ a tax- 
paying and a tax-consuming party” 
the latter deriving more from the taxes 
than they contribute towards it, and the 
former paying more than they receive 
in return in the shape of money. 

It isthe interest of the tax-consumer 
to inere the taxes upon which he 
lives—it is the interest of the tax-payer 
to diminish them to the sum indispen- 
the establishments which are 
necessary to the moral advan- 
which is the only 


stitutions. 


ence yoverning 


governed—or as 


ase 


sable for 
secure 
tages of government, 
consideration that he The 
tax-payers being the most numerous, 
and entitled to most power in a popular 


receives. 
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government, it would seem to be easy 
to prevent the spoliations of the few. 
But the tax-consumers administer the 
government chiefly, enjoy greater op- 
portunities for combination, and are 
animated by a keener interest in the 
object of pursuit. They can calculate 
upon the assistance of that party, al- 
ways existing to some extent, who pre- 
fer the government of the few to that 
of the many. ‘They can enlist, too, one 
portion of the people to plunder another, 
and they increase their mercenary corps 
by every unequal law which confers on 
some favored class a peculiar privilege, 
or more than they pay in return. Here 
is the great source of conflict under 
which all governments have suffered, 
and from which most of them have 
decayed. Whenever the tax-consum- 
ing party acquires the supremacy in a 
government, its period of decline com- 
mences, and will terminate in utter 
ruin, unless force intervenes to prevent 


it. In popular governments, these 
conflicts are especially dangerous. 


The objects of these governments are 
first defeated, and then the popular 
powers perish with them, either through 
the direct usurpation of the few, or the 
anxiety of the people to take refuge, 
even in monarchy, against the evils of 
such an oligarchy. Our government 
is particularly exposed to this danger, 
from those differences between its sec- 


tional interests, which excited Mr. 
Mudison’s apprehensions. ‘The tax- 
consuming party readily seize upon 


these differences, to enlist whole sec- 
tions of the confederacy under their 
banner, by affording them a share of 
the plunder, under the specious pre- 
texts which are ‘used une- 
qual and unjust legislation. 
nage, the powers, the 
splendid government which they di- 
rect, are dispe nsed to buy off the le ad- 
ers, or divide the popular party itself. 
These stakes may become so splendid 
that parties will play for them alone, 
and divide no Jonger upon moral and 
political considerations which relate 
only to the common good. Once 
turb the equilibrium which equal laws 
maintain in a society, and its institu- 
tions, if popular in their form, decline 
from that moment; and, although its 
first stages may be easy, and nearly 
insensible, yet, if not arrested in the 
beginning, they will continue to accu- 
mulate velocity, until they are precipi- 
tated in ruins. These evils, so cle arly 


to disguise 
The patro- 
1 


spoils of the 


dis- 
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foreseen by the framers of the consti- 
tution, were guarded against in that 
instrument, and we have in it every 
security against them which human 
wisdom could devise, if we will only 
adhere to it faithfully. ‘These reme- 
dies consist in the distribution of power 
between the States and General Gov- 
ernment. ‘l’o guard against these combi- 
nations in the latter, when, alone, they 
could be extensively injurious, the field 
of operations is limited, as far as was 
possible. ‘That government was con- 
fined to a few great and leading ob- 
jects, in relation to which the people 
of all the States were nearly homoge- 
neous. The opportunities for unequal 
legislation, and the chances for sec- 
tional disputes,were thus diminished. A 
strict responsibility of the representa- 
tive to the people, was, in a great mea- 
sure, secured by confining him to ob- 
jects, in which his own immediate 
constituents had a direct interest in his 
legislation, and in his legislating justly. 
The work of supervising the represen- 
tatives, was made easy to the people 
by dividing the labor, and giving to 
those of each State the exclusive guard- 
lanship of their own separate interests, 
which they best understood. ‘To dimin- 
ish temptations to a selfish ambition, 
the General Government was stripped 
of all unnecessary patronage, and as far 
as was consistent with the two great 
ends of the association, heretofore de- 
seribed, the distribution of honors and 
office was left to the States, that they 
might have something with which to 
reward their own favorites and especial 
friends. Kivery provision which could 
be inserted in the constitution to dl- 
minish the chances of unequal legisla- 
tion, it contains ; and the organic struc- 


ture of the General Government itself 


is such as to distribute its influence 
upon just terms amongst the States, 
and to prevent the enactment of any 
law which does not combine a ma- 
jority of the people, and of the States 
of the confederacy. Above all, the 
people of each State are organized 
with a separate government, to guard 
its peculiar interests, and to warn 
its people of any breach of trust in 
the joint agency, or of any other dan- 
ger which may threaten them. It is 
this division of the functions of a com- 
plete government between two, which 
has effected the wonders of our political 
system. ‘The tax-consuming parties in 

[Concluded on page 320. 
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the State and Federal governments are 
thus divided, and in the same degree 
rivals and sentinels upon each other; 
the chances for unequal legislation in 
the branch where there is most danger 
of the government of the few, are di- 
minished as far as possible by the limi- 
tations upon its powers; the labor of 
superintending the whole operations of 
government is thus facilitated, by di- 
viding it amongst the people who act 
together or by parts, according to the 
extent of their homogeneous interests, 
and a citadel ready garrisoned is fur- 


nished in-each State for the defence of 


popular rights generally, and of its own 
separate and peculiar interests It is 
no longer surprising, that those who 
prefer the government of the few, 
should oppose a system which pre- 
serves a popular stronghold in each 
State. They cannot change the form 
or spirit of our government, except 
through the tax-consuming party, and 
therefore, they desire by construction 
to remove all the obstacles to unequal 
legislation in the general government, 
and to strengthen particular classes or 
interests, through whom they may carry 
on a social war with the masses. 
Above all, it is indispensable to their 
ends to destroy, as far as possible, the 
power and importance of the State gov- 
ernments, of the separate States; for 
they are, whilst maintained, the im- 
pregn ible fortresses of popul ir power, 
ready for legal and organized resistance 
to usurpation, come from what quarter 
it may. ‘The democratic party, on the 
other hand, who desire the government 
of the many, have the strongest induce- 
ments to maintain the just and consti- 
tutional division of power between the 
Federal and State governments, and to 
require both to be administered upon 
fair and equal principles. 

It is in unequal legislation that the 
tax-consuming party lives, and moves, 
and has its being, and whether that legis- 
lation operates une jually upon sections, 
classes, or individuals, its effect, al- 
though different in its degree, is the 
same in its nature. The man who 
chiefly desires to preserve the rights of 
the States, and he whose interests are 
concentrated in perpetuating the rule 
of the many, must, under our political 
system, use the same means to attain 
their ends. ‘l'here is a necessary con- 
nection between the two, and a house 
is divided against itself, when they are 


In the passage of this Number through the press, 


this space was left, to be filled in with this article ; but overrunning the space 
reserved for it, and not admitting of curtailment, it has been deemed best to 
ransfer the concluding page to the end of the Number. | 
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THE BRIDAL OF PENNACOOK.* 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


We had been wandering for many days 

Through the rough northern country. We had seen 
The sunset, with its bars of purple cloud 

Like a new heaven, shine upward from the lake 

Of Winnepiseogee ; and had gone, 

With sunrise breezes, round the leafy isles 

Which stoop their summer beauty to the lips 

Of the bright waters. We had checked our steeds, 
Silent with wonder, where the mountain wall 

Is piled to heaven; and, through the narrow rift 
Of the vast rocks, against whose rugged feet 

Beats the mad torrent with perpetual roar, 

Where noonday is as twilight, and the wind 

Comes burdened with the everlasting moan 

Of forests and of far-off water-falls, 

We had looked upward where the summer sky, 
Resting its bases on the abutting crags, 

Sprung its light arch, sun-gilded and serene, 
Across the dee p abysm. We had passed 

The high source of the Saco; and, bewildered 

In the dwarf spruce-belts of the Crystal Hills 

Had heard above us, like a voice in the cloud, 

The horn of Fabyan sounding ; and atop 

Of old Agioochook had seen ‘the mountains 

Piled to the northward, shagged with wood, and thick 
As meadow mole-hills—the far sea of Casco 

A white gleam on the horizon of the east ; 

Fair lakes, embosomed in the woods and hills ; 
Moosehillock’s mountain-range, and Kearsarge 
Lifting his Titan forehead to the sun ! 


And we had rested underneath the oaks 
Shadowing the bank, whose grassy spires are shaken 
By the perpetual beating of the falls 

Of the wild Ammonoosuc. We had tracked 
The winding Pemigewasset, overhung 

By beechen shadows, whitening down its rocks, 
Or lazily gliding through its intervals, 

From waving rye-fields sending up the gleam 
Of sunlit waters. We had seen the moon 
Rising behind Umbagog’s eastern pines 

Like a great Indian camp-fire ; and its beams 
At midnight spanning with a bridge of silver 
The Merrimac by Uncanoonue’s falls. 


* Winnepurkit, otherwise called George, Sachem of Saugus, married a daughter 
of Passaconaway, the great Pennacook chieftain, in 1662. The wedding took place 
at Pennacook (now Concord, N. H.), and the ceremonies closed with a great feast. 
According to the usages of the chiefs, Passaconaway ordered a select number of his 
men to accompany the newly-married couple to the dwelling of the hushand, where 
in turn there was another great feast. Some time after, the wife of Winnepurkit 
expressing a desire to visit her father’s house, was permitted to go accompanied by a 
brave escort of her husband’s chief men. But when she wished to return, her father 
sent a messenger to Saugus, informing her husband, and asking him to come and tahe 
her away. He returned for answer that he had escorted his wife to her father’s 
house in the style that became a chief, and that now if she wished to return, her 
father must send her back in the same way. This Passaconaway refused to do, and 
it is said that here terminated the connexion of the newly-wedded pair.—Vide Mor- 
ton’s New Canaan. 
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There were five souls of us whom travel’s chance 
Had thrown together in these wild north hills :— 
A city lawyer, for a month escaping 

From his dull office, where the weary eye 

Saw only hot brick walls and close thronged streets— 
Briefless as yet, but with an eye to see 

Life’s sunniest side, and with a heart to take 

Its chances all as God sends ; and his brother, 
Pale from long pulpit studies, yet retaining 

The warmth and freshness of a genial heart, 
Whose mirror of the beautiful and true, 

In Man and Nature, was as yet undimmed 

By dust of theologie strife, or breath 

Of sect, or cobwebs of scholastic lore ; 

Like a clear crystal calm of water, taking 

The hue and image of o’er-leaning flowers, 

Sweet human faces, white clouds of the noun, 
Slant starlight glimpses through the dewy leaves, 
And tenderest moonrise. “I'was, in truth, a study, 
To mark his spirit, alternating between 

A decent and professional gravity 

And an irreverent mirthfulness, which often 
Laughed in the face of his divinity, 

Plucked off the sacred ephod, quite unshrined 

The oracle, and for the pattern priest 

Left us the man. A shrewd, sagacious merchant, 
To whom the soiled sheet found in Crawford's inn, 
Giving the latest news of city stocks 

And sales of cotton, had a deeper meaning 

Than the great presence of the awful mountains 
Glorified by the sunset ;—and his daughter, 

A delicate flower on whom had blown too long 
Those evil winds, which, sweeping from the ice 
And winnowing the fogs of Labrador, 

Shed their cold blight round Massachusetts’ bay, 
With the same breath which stirs Spring’s opening leaves 
And lifis her half-formed flower-bell on its stem, 
Poisoning our sea-side atmosphere. 


It chanced 
That as we turned upon our homeward way, 
A drear north-eastern storm came howling up 
The valley of the Saco; and that girl 
Who had stood with us upon Mount Washington, 
Her brown locks ruffled by the wind which whirled 
In gusts around its sharp cold pinnacle, 
Who had joined our gay trout-fishing in the streams 
Which lave that giant’s feet ; whose laugh was heard 
Like a bird’s carol on the sunrise breeze 
Which swelled our sail amidst the lake’s green islands, 
Shrank from its harsh, chill breath, and visibly drooped 
Like a flower in the frost. So, in that quiet inn 
Which looks from Conway on the mountains piled 
Heavily against the horizon of the north, 
Like summer thunder-clouds, we made our home ; 
And while the mist hung over dripping hills, 
And the cold wind-driven rain-drops al] day long 
Beat their sad music upon roof and pane, 
We strove to cheer our gentle invalid 


The lawyer in the pauses of the storm 
Went angling down the Saco, and returning, 
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Recounted his adventures and mishaps ; 

Gave us the history of his scaly clients 
Mingling with ludicrous yet apt citations 

Of barbarous law latin, passages 

From Izaak Walton's Angler, sweet and fresh 
As the flower-skirted streams of Staffordshire 
Where under aged trees, the south-west wind 
Of soft June mornings fanned the thin white hair 
Of the sage fisher. And, if truth be told, 

Our youthful candidate forsook his sermons, 
His commentaries, articles and creeds 

For the fair page of human loveliness— 

The missal of young hearts, whose sacred text 
Is music, its illumining sweet smiles. 

He sang the songs she loved ; and in his low, 
Deep earnest voice, recited many a page 

Of poetry—the holiest, tenderest lines 

Of the sad bard of Olney—the sweet songs, 
Simple and beautiful as Truth and Nature, 

Of him whose whitened locks on Rydal Mount 
Are lifted yet by morning breezes blowing 
From the green hills, immortal in his lays. 
And for myself, obedient to her wish, 

I searched our landlord’s proffered library : 

A well-thumbed Bunyan, with its nice wood pictures 
Of scaly fiends and angels not unlike them— 
Watts’ unmelodious psalms—Astrology’s 

Last home, a musty file of Almanacs, 

And an old chronicle of border wars 

And Indian history. And, as I read 

A story of the marriage of the Chief 

Of Saugus to the dusky Weetamoo, 

Daughter of Passaconaway who dwelt 

In the old time upon the Merrimack, 

Our fair one, in the playful exercise 

Of her prerogative—the right divine 

Of youth and beauty, bade us versify 

The legend, and with ready pencil sketched 
Its plan and outlines, laughingly assigning 

To each his part, and barring our excuses 
With absolute will. So, like the cavaliers 
Whose voices still are heard in the Romance 
Of silver-tongued Boccacio, on the banks 

Of Arno, with soft tales of love beguiling 

The ear of languid beauty, plague- exiled 
From stately Florence, we rehearsed our rhymes 
To their fair auditor, and shared by turns 

Her kind approval and her playful censure. 


It may be that these fragments owe alone 

To the fair setting of their circumstances— 

The associations of time, scene and audience— 
Their place among the pictures which fill up 

The chambers of my memory. Yet I trust 

That some, who sigh, while wandering in thought, 
Pilgrims of Romance, o’er the olden world, 

That our broad land—our sea-like lakes, and mountains 
Piled to the clouds,—our rivers overhung 

By forests which have known no other change 
For ages, than the budding and the fall 

Of leaves—our valleys lovelier than those 
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Which the old poets sang of—should but figure | 
On the apocryphal chart of speculation 

As pastures, wood-lots, mill-sites, with the privileges, | 
Rights and appurtenances which make up 

A Yankee Paradise—unsung, unknown, | 
To beautiful tradition ; even their names, 

Whose melody yet lingers like the last 

Vibration of the red man’s requiem, 

Exchanged for syllables significant 

Of cotton-mill and rail-ear,—will look kindly 

Upon this effort to call up the ghost 

Of our dim Past, and listen with pleased ear 

To the responses of the questioned Shade 


I.—Tue Merrimack. 


Ou, child of that white-crested mountain whose springs 

Gush forth in the shade of the cliff-eagle’s wings, 

a whose slopes to the lowlands thy wild waters shine, 
Leaping grey walls of rock, flashing through the dwarf pine. 


From that cloud-curtained cradle so cold and so lone, 
From the arms of that wintry-locked mother of stone, 
By hills hung with forests, through vales wide and free, 
Thy mountain-born brightness glanced down to the sea! 


No bridge arched thy waters save that where the trees 
Stretched their long arms above thee and kissed in the breeze 
No sound save the lapse of the waves on thy shores, 

The plunging of otters, the light dip of oars. 





Green-tufted, oak-shadowed, by Amoskeag’s fall 
Thy twin Uncanoonues rose stately and tall, 

Thy Nashua meadows lay green and unshorn, 

And the hills of Pentucket were tasselled with corn. 


> 
But thy Fennacook valley was fairer than these, 
And greener its grasses and taller its trees, 

Ere the sound of an axe in the forest had rung, 

Or the mower his scythe in the meadows had swung. 


In their sheltered repose looking out from the wood 
The bark-builded wigwams of Pennacook stood, 
There glided the corn-dance—the Council fire shone, 
And against the red war-post the hatchet was thrown. 


There the old smoked in silence their pipes, and the young 

To the pike and the white perch their baited lines flung ; 

There the boy shaped his arrows, and there the shy maid 

Wove her many-hued baskets, and bright wampum braid 


Oh, Stream of the Mountains! if answer of thine 

Could rise from thy waters to question of mine, | 
Methinks through the din of thy thronged banks a moan 

Of sorrow would swell for the days which have gone. 


Not for thee the dull jar of the loom and the wheel, 
The gliding of shuttles, the ringing of steel ; 

But that old voice of waters, of bird and of breeze, 
The dip of the wild-fowl, the rustling of trees ! 


I1.—Tae Basuara.* 


Lirt we the twilight curtains of the Past, 
And turning from familiar sight and sound, 


* This was the name which the Indians of New England gave to two or three of 
their principal chiefs, to whom all their inferior sagamores acknowledged allegiance. 
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Sadly and full of reverence let us cast 
A glance upon Tradition’s shadowy ground, 
Led by the few pale lights, which glimmering round, 
That dim, strange land of Eld, seem dying fast ; 
And that which history gives not to the eye, 
The faded coloring of Time's tapestry, 
Let Fancy, with her dream-dipped brush, supply. 


Roof of bark and walls of pine, 
Through whose chinks the sunbeams shine, 
Tracing many a golden line 
On the ample floor within ; 
Where upon that earth-floor stark, 
Lay the gaudy mats of bark, 
With the bear’s hide, rough and dark, 
And the red-deer’s skin. 


Window-tracery, small and slight, 
Woven of the willow white, 
Sent a dimly-chequered light. 

And the night-stars glimmered down, 
Where the lodge-fire’s heavy smoke, 
Slowly through an opening broke, 

In the low roof, ribbed with oak, 

Sheathed with hemlock brown. 


Gloomed behind the changeless shade, 
By the solemn pine-wood made ; 
Through the rugged palisade, 

In the open fore-ground planted, 
Glimpses came of rowers rowing, 
Sur of leaves and wild flowers blowing, 
Steel-like gleams of water @owing, 

In the sunlight slanted. 


Here the mighty Bashaba, 
Held his long-unquestioned sway, 
From the White Hills, far away, 

To the great sea’s sounding shore ; 
Chief of chiefs—his regal word 
All the river Sachems heard, 
At his call the war-dance stirred, 

Or was still once more. 


There his spoils of chase and war, 

Jaw of wolf and black bear’s paw, 

Panther’s skin and eagle’s claw, 
Lay beside his axe and bow ; 

And adown the roof-pole hung, 

Loosely on a snake-skin strung, 

In the smoke his sealp-locks swung 
Grimly to and fro. 


Passaconaway seems to have been one of these chief’. His residence was at Penna- 
cook.— Mass. His. Col., vol. iii., pp. 21-2.“ He was regarded,” says Hubbard, “as 
a great sorcerer, and his fame was widely spread. It was said of him that he could 
cause a green leaf to grow in winter, trees to dance, water to burn, &c. He was, 
undoubtedly, one of those shrewd and powerful men whose achievements are always 
regarded by a barbarous people as the result of supernatural aid. The Indians gave 
to such the names of Powahs or Panisees.” 

“ The Panisees are men of great courage and wisdome, and to these the Devill 
appeareth more familiarly than to others.”—Winslow’s Relation. 
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Nightly down the river going, 
Swifter was the hunter’s rowing, 
When he saw that lodge-fire glowing 
O’er the waters still and red ; 
And the squaw’s dark eye burned brighter, 
And she drew her blanket tighter, 
As, with quicker step and lighter, 
From that door she fled. 


For that chief had magic skill, 
And a Panisee’s dark will, 
Over powers of good and ill, 
Powers which bless and powers which ban— 
Wizard lord of Pennacook, 
Chiefs upon their war-path shook, 
When they met the steady look 
Of that wise dark man. 


Tales of him the grey squaw told, 

When the winter night-wind cold 

Pierced her blanket’s thickest fold, 
And the fire burned low and small, 

Till the very child a-bed, 

Drew its bear-skin over head, 

Shrinking from the pale lights shed 
On the darkening wall. 


All the subtle spirits hiding 

Under earth or wave, abiding 

In the caverned rock, or riding 
Misty cloud or morning breeze ; 

Every dark intelligence, 

Secret soul, and cies 

Of all things which outward sense 
Feels, or hears or sees,— 


These the wizard’s skill confessed, 
At his bidding banned or blessed, 
Stormful woke or lulled to rest 

Wind and cloud, and fire and flood ; 
Burned for him the drifted snow, 
Bade through ice fresh lilies blow, 
And the leaves of summer grow 

Over winter’s wood! 


Not untrue that tale of old! 
Now, as then, the wise and bold 
All the powers of Nature hold 
Subject to their kingly will ; 
From the wondering crowds ashore, 
Treading Life’s wild waters o'er, 
As upon a marble floor, 
Moves the strong man still. 


Still, to such, life’s elements, 
With their sterner laws dispense, 
And the chain of consequence 

Broken in their pathway lies ; 
Time and change their vassals making, 
Flowers from icy pillows waking, 
Tresses of the sunrise shaking 

Over midnight skies. 
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Still, to earnest souls, the sun 
Rests on towered Gibeon, 
And the moon of Ajalon 
Lights the battle-grounds of life ; 
To his aid the strong reverses 
Hidden powers and giant forces, 
And the high stars in their courses 
Mingle in his strife! 


IIL.-—-THE DAUGHTER. 


Tue soot-black brows of men—the yell 
Of women thronging round the bed— 
The tinkling charm of ring and shell— 
The Powah whispering o’er the dead !— 
All these the Sachem’s home had known, 
When, on her journey long and wild 
To the dim World of Souls, alone, 
In her young beauty passed the mother of his child. 


Three bow-shots from the Sachem’s dwelling 
They laid her in the walnut shade, 
Where a green hillock gently swelling 
Her fitting mound of burial made. 
There trailed the vine in Summer hours— 
The tree-perched squirrel dropped his she]]— 
On velvet moss and pale-hued flowers, 
Woven with leaf and spray, the softened sunshine fe]]| ! 


The Indian’s heart is hard and cold— 
It closes darkly o’er its care, 
And, formed in Nature’s sternest mould, 
Is slow to feel, and strong to bear. 
The war-paint on the Sachem’s face, 
Unwet with tears, shone fierce and red, 
And, still in battle or in chase, 
Dry leaf and snow-rime crisped beneath his foremost tread 


Yet, when her name was heard no more, 
And when the robe her mother gave, 
And small, light moccasin she wore, 
Had slowly wasted on her grave, 
Unmarked of him the dark maids sped 
Their sunset dance and moon-lit play ; 
No other shared his lonely bed, : 
No other fair young head upon his bosom lay. 


A lone, stern man. Yet, as sometimes 
The tempest-smitten tree receives 
From one small root the sap which climbs 
[ts topmost spray and crowning leaves, 
So from his child the Sachem drew 
A life of Love and Hope, and felt 
His cold and rugged nature through 
The softness and the warmth of her young being melt 


A laugh which in the woodland rang 
Bemocking April's gladdest bird— 

A light and graceful form which sprang 
To meet him when his step was heard— 
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Eyes by his lodge-fire large and dark, 
Small fingers stringing bead and shell 
Or weaving mats of bright-hued bark,— 
With these the household-god* had graced his wigwam well. 


Child of the Forest !—strong and free ; 
Slight-robed, with loosely flowing hair, 
She swam the lake or climbed the tree, 
Or struck the flying bird in air. 
O’er the heaped drifts of Winter’s moon 
Her snow-shoes tracked the hunter’s way ; 
And dazzling in the Summer noon 
The blade of her light oar threw off its shower of spray 


Unknown to her the rigid rule, 
The dull restraint, the chiding frown, 
The weary torture of the school, 
The taming of wild nature down. 
Her only lore, the legends told 
Around the hunter’s fire at night ; 
Stars rose and set, and seasons rolled, 
Flowers bloomed and snow-flakes fell, unquestioned in her sight 


Unknown to her the subtle skill 
With which the artist-eye can trace 
In rock and tree and lake and hill 
The outlines of divinest grace ; 
Unknown the fine soul’s keen unrest 
Which sees, admires, yet yearns alway ; 
Too closely on her mother’s breast 
To note her smiles of love the child of Nature lay ! 


It is enough for such to be 
Of common, natural things a part, 
‘To feel with bird and stream and tree 
The pulses of the same great heart ; 
But we, from Nature long exiled 
In our cold homes of Art and Thought, 
Grieve like the stranger-tended child, 
Which seeks its mother’s arms, and sees but feels them not 


The garden rose may richly bloom 
In cultured soil and genial air, 
To cloud the light of Fashion’s room 
Or droop in Beauty’s midnight hair, 
In lonelier grace, to sun and dew 
The sweet-briar on the hill-side shows 
Its single leaf and fainter hue, 
Untrained and wildly free, yet still a sister ros 
Thus o’er the heart of Weetamoo 
Their mingling shades of joy and ill 
The instincts of her nature threw,— 
The savage was a woman still. 
Midst outlines dim of maiden schemes, 
Heart-colored auguries of life, 
Rose on the ground of her young dreams 
The light of a new home—the lover and the wife 


* « The Indians,” says Roger Williams, “ have a god whom they call Wetuomanit 
who presides over the household.” 
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CRITICISM IN AMERICA. 3 
By W. A. Jones. 


PeriopicaL literature certainly flour- 
ishes in this country, if no other kind 
of writing may be said to be in vogue. 
Newspaper literature forms a chief, if 
not the most important educational ele- 
ment in our national civilisation, and 
forms the staple reading of our people. 
Magazine literature also attracts a 
large body of the more educated classes, 
to whom it is more particularly address- 
ed; while the Quarterly Reviews find 
considerably the best encouragement of 
the three, from their size, rare appear- 
ance, superior pretensions, and air of 
scholarship. For our own part, we 
love each and all of these: from the 
paragraph in the daily journal up to the 
elaborate and exhaustive analysis of 
the Quarterlies. As the Press is, then, 
so powerful an engine—one so availa- 
ble in every cause, and to be rendered 
so effective on any side—we consider it 
not an useless task to mark certain of 
its peculiarities, and not altogether to 
conceal certain of its equally obvious 
defects. 

It is too late in the day to talk after 
the fashion of scientific discovery, of 
the critical character of the age. The 
fact is well known, arising, too, from a 
natural cause. In its present refined 
period of literary advancement, the 
world can afford (for a season) to re- 
pose on its former glories. It is by no 
means necessary to invent, when we 
have so much of real excellence al- 
ready on our hands. The dramatist 
and the poet, the writer of fiction and 
the moral theorist, may well remain 
silent, since they cannot hope to sur- 
pass their predecessors in the same 
line. For history there is ever need, 
and no. less for criticism: the one to 
record, and the other to judge. And 
for the minor kinds of literature, the 
occasion is perpetual in our Magazine 
writing, peculiarly adapted as that is to 
the taste of the present day. Articles 
have, in a measure, superseded books, 
as critics have, in a great degree, taken 
the place of book makers. There is 
and must be ever, according to Bacon, 
much “ reading by deputy,” and hence 
the necessity of good Reviews. Some 
books must be “ tasted,” according to 
the same profound authority, and by 
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whom more skilfully than by the pro- 
fessed literary tasters—the regular 
critics? An able scholar will condense 
into an attractive essay, the subject 
matter of along, and probably dull, trea- 
tise: for the reviewers, as a general 
rule, understand the art of composition 
much better than most of the authors 
they undertake to criticise. Macaulay, 
for instance, will give in an elaborate 
article much more than the essence of 
the book he is reviewing. He will 
tranfer to his close, compact and bril- 
liant pages, the manners and customs, 
the characters and events, of the peri- 
od, and in fine present a striking if not 
a grand historical picture. 

We say that we have enough of po- 
etry and the drama—we mean, of 
course, for the present. Let us master 
what we have; how very few have 
done that or ever will. Before calling 
for more new plays and poems, let us 
read and re-read the old standard works 
in this department of writing. Of this 
much we may be sure, that we have al- 
ready classic models existing ; can we 
be equally certain that contemporary 
authors will give us as good? We 
would be far from underrating true 
genius because it happens to be mo- 
dern. It cannot be depressed. But 
we refer rather to the vain attempts of 
clever men, who may not be allowed to 
rival the great old masters of Art and 
Letters. Yet more especially do we 
refer to the unjust and querulous com- 
plaints of those who expect a new race 
of great writers in each succeeding 
age, whatever be its character, or what- 
ever other channels there may be open- 
ed for conveying the energies of ge- 
nius into different provinces of intellect- 
ual endeavor. The above we take to 
be a fair argument for the cultivation 
of periodical criticism ; whose peculiar 
object, viewed in this light, should be 
to place the merits of old authors (many 
excellent ones are almost obsolete), in 
the best and truest light ; to give proper 
credit to what is genuine in later writ- 
ers, and not to fail, in particular, to 
exercise all the severity of critical just- 
ice against pretenders and presump- 
tuous interlopers in the realms of litera- 
ture. A certain false leniency, that 
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eventually injures more than it assists, 
is too prevalent. Not that we can ap- 
prove of the slashing style of mere sa- 
tirists, who cut to w ound: but the 
healthful counsel of the wise chirur- 
geon, who probes to heal. 

In the present Article, we mean to 
attempt a sketch of the popular organs 
of opinion in this country, and with 
brief notices of the leading writers; in 
which estimate, we aim at pure justice 
and good faith, tempered by good feel- 
ing. Previously, however, we must al- 
low ourselves the privilege of prefac- 
ing a few words, on the inexhaustible 
subject of criticism itself. Now-a-days, 
every other person we meet, reader or 
writer, often little of either, or some- 
thing of the first, with nothing of the 
last, sets himself up as critic. In this 
great conflict of contrary, ignorant and 
prejudiced judgments, the public at 
large, unacquainted with the sure marks 
of the true judge of literary excellence, 
are as apt to follow the impostors in 
letters, as the authorized teachers. It 
hence becomes a serious question, how 
are the latter to be known and distin- 
guished? By these several signs; a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects, 
periods, characters, books, upon which 
they write ; a mastery of the genuine 
spirit of the age—its needs, its aims, its 
faults, its tendencies ; by a good, if not 
an elevated, standard of criticism— 
(some topics and classes of writing do 
not require a lofty standard) ; by gene- 
rous justice, by genuine feeling, not 
mawkishness nor sentimentality, but 
sincere feeling—for a critic should have 
a heart as well as a head, a fact too 
often overlooked or forgotten; by a 
knowledge of rules, but no lack of the 
fit spirit to guide in the use or adapta- 
tion of them; by experience and skill 
in the art of writing. The true critic 
is as much fitted by nature and educa- 
tion for his office, as the poet is for his. 
With him, too, he must have a cordial 
sympathy, and a heart open to all the im- 
pulses of goodnessand beauty. Truth 
and justice should be his leading 
guides, not pleasure or fancy ; yet to ex- 
press the noblest truth he must be much 
more than an exact didactic writer; a 
clear critic of Locke will form an in- 
different judge of Milton (Locke him- 
self made sad havoc when he attempt- 
ed poetical criticism). To be truly fair, 
the critic must have an intimate sympa- 
thy with his author; Lamb only could 
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write cordially of Donne and Burton. 
Hazlitt is the best expounder of Abra- 
ham Tucker and John Buncle, the old 
moralists and the periodical essayists, 
Hunt is best in writing on Chaucer and 
Milton’s minor poems, &c. An intermi- 
nable list of similar instances might be 
given, if necessary, but the point seems 
sufficiently clear. This matter of criti- 
cism is strangely misunderstood ; peo- 
ple have singular notions of it, ideas 
very false and very foolish; with very 
many it signifies only severe judgment, 
and generally implies censure—a view, 
in point of fact, most egregiously one- 
sided. 

What is public opinion? Is it formed 
by the critics themselves, or do — 
merely representit? The reply to thi 
question would seem to divide all critics 
into the two classes of representatives 
of the public opinion and original 
judges. Abstractedly and practically, 
the question is a nice one: how the 
popular judgment acts, and is in turn 
acted upon. The soundest thinkers 
hold the mass of their ordinary senti- 
ments in common with the majority of 
sensible thinkers, and based on similar 
grounds. Into refined criticism more 
of individual feeling must enter, and 
the enlightened bias of liberal accom- 
plishment. Yet even the boldest cen- 
sor or most frank eulogist, does, after 
all, in a measure, reflect the opinions of 
others. Common opinion, like the com- 
mon air, seems to color with an undis- 
tinguishing hue, the popular opinion. 
Like the atmosphere, the purest opinion 
is held by the best; while vicious senti- 
ments certainly taint most readily the 
most depraved. 

Happy, then, the critic, who, if he 
represents any beside himself, reflects 
the censure of the wise, the love of the 
sincere, the praise of the honest !—else 
his work will be evidently marred by 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. Apart from these two classes of 
critics, there is a third popular class of 
fine writers on criticism, who are not 
properly to be styled critics. Writers 
of this description produce agreeable 
and even profound articles on the texts 
they select, rather than criticisms. 
They run a race of rivalry with the 
original author, and generally surpass 
him in his own field. Yet, as mere 
judges, they prove often quite unsafe, 
looking too much from their own point 
of view, influenced too deeply by per- 
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sonal feeling, and misled by the preju- 
dice of education or early preposses- 
sions. We conclude, then, that there 
are almost as few judicious critics as 
there are good original writers, and we 
agree heartily with Pope, that— 


«Ten censure wrong, for one who writes 
amiss.” 


One class of critics we have not yet 
described—the irregular critics (we use 
the term in opposition to the phrase 
‘* regular critics ’’)—the self-elected cri- 
tics of conversation, without the slight- 
est possible pretension to the name. 

A man of letters of the most limited 
experience cannot fail to have met spe- 
cimens of this race—a most hateful, yet 
common, description of hangers-on of 


the literary republic. ‘To the honor of 


the profession itself, we candidly admit, 
we have never met a true scholar with 
anything of this defect about him. He 
might be paradoxical, petulant, nay 
rude, but not palpably unjust nor igno- 
rantly vindictive. Much of this false 
criticism springs from pique or personal 
malice. People who can do nothing 
else, can at least carp and censure. 
Those are notoriously the loudest in 
their abuse, who are the least able to 
do anything of themselves. We have 
several such cases in our eye, at pre- 
sent, and had drawn their portraits in 
the first rough draught of this Article ; 
but the fact is, that these very sketches 
would fit so many people, that we ap- 
prehend a malicious reader would en- 
deavour to construe plain speaking into 
downright libel. One only thing of the 


sort will we preserve : this specimen of 


the critical tribe is a functionary in one 
of our city institutions, notorious for his 
grumbling and discourteous manner, al- 
ways reviling merit of every kind out 
of his own party. He professes (though 
an American citizen) to be in heart a 
British Tory; and, from a similar re- 
spect for authority, pretends a vast at- 
tachment for High Church principles 
and a strong government. His praise 
is just the opposite of his hatred; and 
his capricious judgments, like the fickle 
affection of tyrants, are of a piece with 
the whims of the man. This impudent 
Thersites is ever throwing dirt upon 
such men as Bancroft, Emerson, and 
Webster. Who, then, is his idol !—why, 
a respectable Knickerbocker, without 
enough brains to animate his heavy car- 


case—a man of wealth, of standing, of 
respectability, forsooth. To him, and 
such as he, this blustering braggart will 
defer, like a literary lacquey as he is; 
or, rather, like a literary eunuch—to 
borrow DIsraeli’s illustration—who 
cannot enjoy the beauties (books) of 
which he has the charge. There is also 
(we may as well add, while we are 
about it) another of the same type, the 
son of a distinguished politician now 
dead, a man who lives on his father’ 8 
reputation and on his wife’s money, 
sneering at everybody who surpasses 
him, and we honestly know not his 
equal in all the characteristics of the 
mean bully ; running about town to get 
certain family documents published, 
while he neglects to pay any regard to 
the only clever writer with whom he 
has any connection. This paltry fellow 
buys every new work (good, bad, or in- 
different), while he declares himself to 
be too poor to subscribe to a magazine 
for which an acquaintance writes, whose 
rivalry he dreads. Old women (we 
mean real elderly ladies, and not such 
old women as those we have been de- 
scribing), who are deficient in educa- 
tion, are very savage critics. We have 
heard one of them remark, that Webster 
was not superior to a well-known judge 
of one of our local courts ; that Irving’s 
“ Astoria” (a delightful narrative) was 
unreadable ; with a number of similar 
crude opinions. To say nothing disre- 
spectful of really clever educated gen- 
tlewomen, who are above the reach of 
ridicule,we must still add, that the curse 
of bluestocking-ism has done not a little 
to hurt sound public opinion. At con- 
versaziones and literary soirées, how 
much caballing and scandal exist, every 
person who has ever been present at an 
* esthetic tea,’ must very well know. At 
such meetings, what a cockering up of 
small reputations, and what a dandling 
of infant geniuses! These small cir- 
cles appear to enclose, for the evening, 
a world of wit and elegance—a perfect 
parterre of all the choicest flowers of 
eloquence and fancy. 

In our last paper (Critics and Criti- 
cism of the Nineteenth Century), we 
glanced at the state of our current 
newspaper criticism : a notice not to be 
limited to the daily press, but applicable 
in a great degree to the larger critical 
organs of the country. This is by no 
means so much the fault of the Editors 
as of the public, who heretofore would 
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not adequately sustain good criticism. 
The instances of the New York Re- 
view, the Corsair, the Plaindealer, 
and the Pathfinder (by far the best 
political journals), Arcturus, and the 
Boston Miscellany, ought to satisfy 
any doubt on this head. All fell 
through, certainly not for want of excel- 
lent matter and the purest writing, but 
solely for sheer want of a just propor- 
tion of public support. Magazines 
without a tythe of their merit, and 
especially devoid of the finer attributes 
of ingenuity, delicacy or grace (the ob- 
ject seems to be to find how thin a 
soil will answer for the production of 
magazine flowers), by mere dint of ex- 
ternal circumstances (the accidents of 
the business), plates of the fashions 
(fit only for a tailor’s monthly or La 
Belle Assemblée), and the most zealous 
puffing, have grown and flourished to 
rankness. Besides, the public taste 
is not yet sufficiently educated to ap- 
preciate the variety of talent requisite 
to fill agreeably the pages of a monthly 
journal. Neither is the public money 
directed as it should be, to reform this. 
Obviously, there should be an equitable 
division of labor, by means of which 
each writer might himself perform his 
own work well, instead of an editor 
doing it all ill. It is no credit fora ma- 
gazine editor to turn out a monthly all 
of his own composition—tales, verses, 
criticisms, politics, satire, gossip, mor- 
ality and religion. What a hodge- 
podge it must be! Such a fact proves 
only that the magazine cannot or will 
not pay proper contributors. A Re- 
view may be thus written, but not a 
magazine—which professes to be vari- 
ous enough to catch the desultory 
taste, especially of indolent readers in 
this hot midsummer weather. 

In our present rapid view of con- 
temporary periodical American lite- 
rature, we shall commence with the 
Reviews and conclude with the daily 
papers. The North American Re- 
view furnishes the commonly received 
standard of our quarterly criticism ; 
our Edinburgh and Quarterly combined, 
without the bad qualities of the latter. 
It is the oldest journal of the kind, 
now existing in the United States. It 
has been edited by certain of our fore- 
most men, and can point among its con- 
tributors to many of our ablest scho- 
lars and best writers, at different peri- 
ods in its history: the Everetts, 
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Professors Palfrey and Sparks have 
presided over its fortunes and directed 
its course. Among their contributors, 
Dana, McVickar, Longfellow, and a 
number of our cleverest men, lawyers, 
statesmen, divines and professed scho- 
lars, are to be enumerated. At present 
the Review is in the hands of Mr. 
Bowen, a writer and scholar whose 
claims to scholarship and metaphysical 
ablity are well represented in a volume 
of his collected articles published not 
long since.—What is the tendency of 
this quarterly, its general character ' 
To answer these queries, we must 
offer a criticism. The defect of the 
North American (to commence by stat- 
ing its defect, is to end very soon 
all the complaint we have to bring 
against it and to allow ourselves leis- 
ure to praise with justice), has been 
its literary toryism, by which we 
would convey our impression of its 
apparent dislike to innovation and new 
writers. Its policy is a little too 


cautious: it lacks the one quality of 


boldness, hardly less essential in vig- 
orous criticism than in oratory itself; 
an infusion of a happy audacity would 
bring out all its other elements intrin- 
sically so valuable, into a more promi- 
nent light, solely by the force of contrast. 
We are far from meaning, by coun- 
selling boldness, to advocate the coarse 
vituperation of Gifford, the indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of Cobbett, the foul libels 
of such sheets as the Satirist and the 
Age, or their imitators on this side of 
the water. But we would express a 
need of something more hearty and 
direct in its manner. To this general 
criticism, we must make some excep- 
tions : still, the tone of the Review has 
been in general too mild, amounting al- 
most to indifference. Its influence, for 
this reason, is by no means what it 
should be as the leading quarterly of the 
country: nor what it deserves for its 
really great merit ; for the best style is 
to be found in it ; the manner is invaria- 
bly neat and elegant: the scholarship 
is as usually accurate and pervaded 
by a spirit of liberality and a spirit 
of humanity. Without a volume of 
the Review by us, we still have 
many capital papers in our eye and 
in our mind. To particularize only 
a few, there are the various criti- 
cal miscellanies and learned digests of 
our vigorous, versatile and accomplish- 
ed countryman, President Everett: a 
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thorough scholar, able statesman, and 
fine writer. There are, too, the fewer 
yet equally elegant, ifnot so vigorous and 
comprehensive, papers of his brother, 
our classic Minister to England. Two 

papers of Dana’s in particular, we recol- 
lect, on Moore and on Hazlitt’s Lectures 
on the English poets; the latter a little 
harsh, yet both specimens of manly 
criticism. Two, also, of Longfellow’s 
occur to us, a most appreciative notice 
of Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, and 
a very brilliant paper on Tegner, the 
author of Frithiofs Saga. It must be 
confessed a bolder tone is visible in the 
later critical speculations of this period- 
ical, which appears to prognosticate a 
revolution in its management. With 
a little more fire, the elegance, the 
scholarship, the integrity of this Re- 
view would be more favorably con- 
trasted. Some of our cleverest pens 
are never to be met there, and we 
could name at least half a dozen to the 
Editor, who would add brilliancy even 
to the formidable body of,the best writ- 
ers for this quarterly, that are among 
the boast of our young but growing lite- 
rature. The Boston Quarterly and 
Christian Examiner, originally one in 
spirit, though they have since diverged 
s0 widely, have never held the same 
position as the North American, ex- 
cept in the consideration of a single 
sect. Yet they have had writers and 
articles that rank even with the best 
foreign critics and criticising. Chan- 
ning and Brownson, alone, are a host in 
themselves, and though unsupported, 
would have gained a first-rate reputa- 
tion for any periodical in which they 
chose to write. We have had no re- 
view articles comparable to those of 
Channing, and no writer, who, in his 
best phases, surpasses Mr. Brown- 
son in vigor and copiousness. We 
cannot say as much for the subtlety, 
fineness and discrimination (at least in 
literary criticism) of this latter writer. 
He writes too much, always to write 
well, or even satisfactorily to himself. 
He would not shift his ground so often, 
did he exercise a more deliberate judg- 
ment before making up his opinions. 

The political and personal integrity of 
this gentleman, we believe to be of the 
purest dye; yet from a constitutional 
restlessness of temperament and great 
logical acuteness (like Chillingworth) 
he reasons himself out of and into al- 
most every conceivable creed and sys- 





tem. We by no means attribute this 
vacillation of purpose to mere fickle- 
ness of disposition, so much as to ex- 
cessive intellectual activity, and great 
fairness of mind, which, detecting some 
good in every party and doctrine, is 
fearful of not doing ample justice to all. 
We must confess, that we shall be no- 
wise surprised to hear of a hearty re- 
cantation of his present opinions, strong- 
ly as they are now advocated. For 
speculation and luminous criticism, we 
look upon the Christian Examiner as 
truly admirable. Many articles, like 
those on Cudworth, Henry More, and 
Spinoza, have appeared in its pages; 
and whenever we look for a clear, pe- 
netrating view on any metaphysical 
system or question of theoretical ethics, 
we are not disappointed. Of the pure- 
ly religious journals#we cannot be ex- 
pected to speak for that very reason. 
A Review, partly such at first, though 
from the very first its literary charac- 
ter strongly predominated, contained 
in its early volumes a few really able 
articles, though eventually it fell intoa 
heavy and slovenly manner, losing its 
original editors and its best early con- 
tributors, by whom it was resigned to 
an inefficient substitute and inferior 
writers. The first four numbers, in 
particular, contained papers from the 
pen of E. A. Duyckinck, Esq., on 
Crabbe, Mrs. Hemans, George Herbert, 
Goldsmith, and Giles Fletcher, in their 
peculiar view of graceful sentiment and 
descriptive criticism (rather than analy- 
tic) of a character never surpassed in 
any American periodical, and perhaps 
equalled only in the papers before men- 
tioned of a somewhat similar cast, by 
Professor Longfellow. The easy man- 
ner, gracious amenity, delicate fancy, 
choice taste and subtle humour, of this 
our most tasteful poetical critic and 
classical essayist, are perfectly fresh 
and unstudied, and hence perfectly de- 
lightful. This fine writer requires but 
the stimulus of necessity, of which, un- 
fortunately for us, though happily for 
him, he is free, to put forth powers at 
once elegant and manly, in the fields 
of periodical writing, to secure a posi- 
tion in that select list, which includes 
the names of Hunt, Hazlitt, Elia, and 
Campbell. 

Of the Southern Reviews, we know 
too little to speak of them with any 
certainty : for which reasons we pre- 
serve a prudent silence. 
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Our Magazine Literature is, has 
been, and, as we suspect, ever will be, 
much richer and more original than the 
literature of our quarterly journals. 
The causes for this superiority are 
plain. Much greater variety of style 
and sentiment, and a wider variety of 
classes of writing are requisite in a mis- 
cellaneous monthly journal than in a 
purely didactic and critical quarterly. 
Invention, wit, humor, fancy, imagina- 
tion; tales, sketches, characters, criti- 
cism, poetry and politics, find their ap- 
propriate niches in a Magazine; while 
the Review admits only of essay and 
criticism, historical sketches and philo- 
sophic discussion. A good Magazine, 
like a well furnished arsenal, ‘all rang- 
ed with order and disposed with grace” 
(the mere disposition of its contents is 
a matter requiring no little tact and 
judgment), should represent almost 
every class of writing and style ; all 
compacted together by one spirit, and 
pitched apon the same key. This uni- 
ty of sentiment admits of the widest 
diversity of manner. A first-rate num- 
ber of the “ Democratic,” for instance, 
would have its poems by Bryant, Low- 
ell and Whittier; its romances by 
Hawthorne; finished translations of 
German romance, or light sketches of 
manners from the French ; criticism by 
Godwin, or Bigelow, or Duyckinck ; 

and politics by Mr. Editor (to whic *h, 
how ever, he is by no means restricted, 
as we have tracked him through the 
windings of fictitious narrative, the dis- 
tinctions of a critique, statistical calcu- 
lations, political argument and enlight- 
ened legislation), or Mr. Everett, per- 
haps his ablest literary vizier. The 
London Magazine, in its best day, had 
its Elia, Hood, Hazlitt, Proctor, and 
Opium Eater—without any extrava- 
gant boast, our good Maga can ap- 
proach it very nearly, with its strong- 
est forces. 

Invariably a lighter character and 
vein is expected in Magazine writing, 
than in periodicals of greater pretension. 
Even its gravest disquisitions should be 
eminently readable. This is the prime 
requisite. Though the style should 
be quick and glancing, yet even levity 
is not precisely the thing ; a little of it 
is sufficient. But there should be much 
condensed force and a brilliant style. 
Foppishness does not hit the mark : 
mere string of conceitsisas bad. To- 
pics need not be as airy as soap bub- 
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bles, and as unsubstantial. Hazlitt 
wrote on the deepest themes for maga- 
zines, yet it is no labor, but the most 
delightful of tasks, to read his papers. 
One thing must be shunned, heaviness, 
dullness, prolixity. One should write 
in magazines or papers, only on what 
he is master of: in reviews, occasional 
cramming is not so blameable, and may 
be necessary to eke out an article. 
Poetical quotation and long prose ex- 
tracts make up some review articles, 
which stuffed up in this way always re- 
mind us of turkeys prepared for grand 
dinners or suppers, without a bone in 
their bodies, but filled with oysters and 
condiments. Inthe space that remains, 
of the present essay, we shall attempt 
a history in miniature of our magazine 
literature, thus far. 

Since the days of the “ Portfolio,” 
edited by Dennie, and the “ Analectic 
Magazine,” which contains the elegant 
short biographies by Irving, the Maga- 
zine literature of the country has ad- 
vanced wonderfully. The earliest 
monthly journals were, in fact, mé- 
langes of selected literature r: athe r than 
original magazines. ‘The reprint of 
review articles and eines. vith 
occasional short lives and occasional 
paragraphs, made up the contents of the 
volume. Dennie’s prose papers, so 


highly lauded at the time as models of 


Addisonian prose, are now surpassed 
daily by contributors to the penny press. 
Not to go very deeply into the exact 
chronolo; gy of a portion of our literary 
history, that still remains not as clear 
as it should be, we can but deplore in 
the end of 
so many of our clever periodicals. In 
England similar literary talent would 
not be so sadly ata discount. In this 
list we shall select only the best: as, 
the joint production of Bryant and Da- 
na, so full of admirable prose and verse : 
the magazine of Sands, full of his hu- 
mor, shrowdnews, and scholarship ; the 
‘“ New England Magazine,” and its 
successor (we believe), the “* American 
Monthly,” in which we first imp’d our 
wing in juvenile critical flights ; and 
last of all, the two best magazines that 
have yet appeared (the ‘ Democratic” 
only excepted), ‘ Arcturus” and the 
* Boston Miscellany,” to both of which 
we had the gratification of being en- 
rolled as constant contributor, and 


whose editors we rank among our 


choicest literary acquaintances. 


paragraph the ill fate of 





| 
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The “ American Monthly” had good 
writers, some capital ones, Hawthorne, 
and Hoffman, and Felix Merry, and 
was not badly edited. We retain a 
regard for it; but * Arcturus” and the 
“ Miscellany” were magazines of a dif- 
ferent stamp. The criticism and essay 
writing, of the “ New York Monthly,” 
the best of it, were the products of the 
same fine mind, whose effusions in the 
** New York Review,” we have already 
noticed ; while the humorous satire of 
the senior editor fully sustained his de- 
partment of the magazine. Mr. Auld 
was much the strongest of the occa- 
sional contributors, and he has furnished 
some of the best things in the work. 
A selection from the three volumes, 
would make an excellent octavo. Its 
Boston rival was conducted during its 
short career, by a manly scholar, a fair 
critic, and an honest man, Nathan Hale, 
who, assisted by Lowell, Willis, Haw- 
thorne, his accomplished uncles, and a 
capital translator of German tales and 
sketches, has enjoyed the felicity of 
conducting the most classic magazine 
of New England. How happens it, 
that that refined c -ommunity cannot sup- 
port a great magazine? The “ Dial,” 
by the way, has lately stopped, in which 
have: appeared some of the choicest mor- 
ceaus of Emerson and kindred minds. 

Of the ladies’ magazines, we might say 
a great deal more than we shall; they 
deserve, in fact, very slight attention. 
They have had first-rate names on the 
covers, but the contents are hardly an- 

verable. The author of the “ Spy” 
and the “ Pilot,” for instance, has fur- 
nished the “ Autobiography of a Hand- 
kerchief,” which is a miracle of prolixity 
and—but let the reader try to wade 
through it, and he can easily finish the 
After a great trumpeting of 
Mr. Dana’s name, at last appears, what? 
Why, a trifle of a love song—the least 
characteristic of anything of his, we 
And so of other writers. 
The mass of the matter is inanity it- 
self and the veriest nonsense. Such 
they will probably continue, until they 
are edited by proper writers. Book- 
sellers and publishers cannot be expect- 
ed to have had the literary training 
that fits a man for the office of editor. 
They cannot be expected to place a 
value of literary 
labor, to appreciate the requisite skill, 
or to ascertain the precise clairas and 
standing of a writer. Few pubiishers 


sentence. 


have seen. 
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resemble Murray and Moxon, Chambers 
and Constable. The foolish notion of 
prefixing plates of the fashions, to a lite- 
rary periodical where they are entirely 
out of place, and the abortions of prints 
in place of good engravings, tend to 
damn this class of publications still 
more effectually. It appears to us, 
that the only fit ornament of the sort to 
be admitted into a monthly journal, is, 
the head of a celebrated man of letters 
or public character, or occasionally, as 
a study and by way of an education for 
the eye, a drawing from the antique. 
The Southern magazines, like most 
Southern writing, are very flashy : with 
great pretension, they exhibit very 
meager performance. The same gene- 
ral criticism would apply to college 
magazines and any other of the class 
we may have possibly omitted. Maga- 
zines pay much better than Reviews, 
but nothing like so well as the daily 
press. It is something, however, to 
find good paying literature of any sort, 
in this country of starved authors and 
poor scholars. In our boast of the uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge, we neg- 
lect individual cases of learning and 
scholastic ability. 

Of local magazines, we have but two 
now existing, worth the name, the 
** Knickerbocker” and the “ Democratic 
Review.” We shall endeavor to speak 
of both of these with fairness and 
without prejudice, though we may be 
pardoned for seeing what is best, in our 
favorite monthly. The “ Knickerbock- 
er” (if we are not misinformed) is the 
oldest: one of its first editors, if not 
indeed its very first, was Charles Hoff- 
man, one of the cleverest descriptive 
writers in elegant prose we can name, 
and the author of numerous copies of 
lively, sparkling verse, beside. The 
original feature of this monthly was, 
that of a New York Magazine, as its 
name implied; but that individuality 
has since been merged in a more gene- 
ral and cosmopolitan character. Among 
its writers are to be numbered our very 
best, Bryant, Longfellow, Irving ; Elia- 
sketches of Mr. C arey,the witty descrip- 
tions of Prof. Sande rson, the humorous 


‘pictures of Harry Franco, and the 


finished paintings of Mr. Street. Many 
other clever writers have contributed, 
from time to time, whose names we 
cannot now recall, writing merely from 
memory. ‘The “ Knickerbocker” is 
more truly a Miscellany than a Maga~ 
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zine ; 1. é., its contents are more various 
and separate, and less in agreement 
with each other, while in the “* Demo- 
cratic Review,” there is a prevailing 
tone of sentiment and an unanimity of 
spirit existing between all the writers 
for it. 

The concluding niche, we reserve 
for our Magazine, as the best critics, 
both in and out of the country, of 
both parties, freely allow: and as we 
have not judicious Mr. Editor by our 
side, to expunge anything which may 
offend a genuine modesty (the accom- 
paniment of as true worth and ability), 
of which we trust he will not curtail us 
should he see this ebullition of person- 
ality before it is irrevocably in print 
(half of the time he can’t make out our 
scrawl, so we shall hope to escape his 
eye this time, as we have done before). 
The Democratic can not only boast of 
the strongest writers, but also, in many 
instances, of the best writings from 
their pens: the poems of Lowell and 
Whittier : the criticism of the critics 
of Lucian, Shelley, and Sydney Smith: 
the allegories of Hawthorne, the po- 
lished paraphrastic versions of Everett, 
with his keen and elegant pen: the In- 
dian researches of Mr. Schoolcraft: 
the antiquarianism of Mr. Saunders: 
spirited translations from French and 
German; the occasional lucubrations 
of Butler, Bancroft, and indeed, almost 
every clever writer of the great Demo- 
cratic party; to say nothing of the 
various and skilful labors of the Pali- 
nurus of the bark. If with this array 
of names and articles worthy of them, 
this Monthly does not deserve (as it 
indeed holds) the first place, we know 
not the journal among American Maga- 
zines that does. 

We shall offer nothing further in con- 
demnation of too much of the current 
newspaper criticism bey ond our stric- 
tures of last month. Weare, howev er, 
aware that much may be honestly said in 
palliation of its defects. The Editor, in 
most cases, has too much work put upon 
him: very seldom, is there anything 
like a fair division of labor. Too often, 
polities, news, city gossip, theatrical 
criticism, notices of new books come 
from the same hand which indites pa- 
ragraphs on pictures, the streets, and 
the health of the city. Museums, mu- 
sic, merchandize, mechanic’s institutes, 
medical reforms and medicine, church 
history—to exemplify the motley topics 


of a single sheet-—come under his eye. 
Then, too, everybody expects praise of 
course, and so much private influence is 
made for a complimentary sentence, 
that if the plain truth is told but once in 
ten times, the poor critic must make 
at least one enemy.—Unfortunately,too, 
the situation of parties, the bias of par- 
tizan feeling, can hardly fail to influence 
even literary criticism, though they fall 
into this sin toa much less extent inthis 
country thanin England. There the go- 
vernment press has found itself, year 
after year, the foulest party tool. 
American Editors, as a class, form a 
body of shrewd, sensible, active think- 
ers and writers, with a dash of humor, 
a fund of ready pleasantry, and include, 
among the better ranks, some of the 
finest minds and most gentlemanly men, 
in this or any other country. News- 
papers bring together all the floating 
talent in the professions, no less than 
the most intelligent traders and men of 
business, as well as a few professed 
scholars. Many a writer here, must 
become an editor to obtain literary 
caste, since our only two distinctly re- 
cognized literary classes (not included 
in the three Jearned professions) are 
editors of journals and professors in 
colleges. Editors of books, the world 
over, are generally a scrubby race, 
writing their names and titles on the 
title page quite conspicuously, and 
throwing the author of the volume en- 
tirely in the shade. This kind of 
editor plumes himself on a preface and 
notes, more highly than the original 
writer did on the body of his work. As 
a class, the journalists are considerably 
in advance of the professors: uniting 
the opposite characters of scholars and 
men of the world: both readers and 
writers; authors and critics; at the 
same time, men of action and specula- 
tive observers of the great Drama of 
Life going on before them. A full 
list of the genuine working editors of 
the country would comprise almost 
every name of any note or mark in our 
literature. Very few are the American 
writers, who have not at some one pe- 
riod or another of their career played 
the part of editor, associate or sub- 
altern. ‘To mention names is super- 
fluous: from our first poets down to the 
humblest weekly theatrical critic, the 
instances are abundant. The causes of 
inefficient editing or partial criticism or 
weakness in discussion, which must 
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sometimes occur, have their foundation 
in the: proper want of training and in- 
tellectual requisites for success. Most 
editors commence the pursuit too ear- 
ly: just after leaving college or gra- 
du: iting as attorneys: without much 
experience of life, little knowledge of 
party politics, much ignorance of our 
political history and foreign relations ; 
with no experience in the art of criti- 
cism, very little general (contemporary) 
literature, though otherwise fair scho- 
lars. With such slight preparations, 
how is a writer to be able, almost ex- 
temporaneously, to form opinions on 
questions of political economy or na- 
tional law—to judge accurately and 
describe vividly the characters of lead- 
ing public men or popular writers—to 
discriminate merit in a new author? 
How can a puritanical New Englander 
manage to convey his impression of a 
theatrical performance, distinguish the 
meshes of a plot, or analyze the inci- 
dents of a bailet? With what an untu- 
tored eye he will regard paintings! 

and a thousand things quite new to 
him, but which he should know every- 
thing about, if he ever expects to be- 
come a clear critic. Much general 
acquirement, knowledge of life and 
character, dabbling in science and the 
arts, thorough knowledge of history, 

and (at le ast) American polities and 
economy, with good sense and good 
feeling, honesty, tact, taste, judgment, 
and a style, clear, readable and attrac- 
tive—these are necessary for all. In 
the first class of the profession, more is 
expected : distinguished logical pow- 

ers, a pure tone of elevated popular 
eloquence, and that delightful turn for 
pleasantry that enlivens a paper, as 
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a cheerful disposition enlivens life 
itself. 

We have thus glanced at the princi- 
pal topics of our subject, without by 
any means exhausting it. Good criti- 
cism, despite the sincere praise of the 
almost universal cleverness of our writ- 
ers, is still comparatively rare. The 
public taste requires, however, much 
more education, than the private judg- 
ment of journalists, who know what is 
needed, but who find good criticism too 
often inefficient. 

Pure literary criticism, no less than 
a high moral standard of right, must 
exert a most salutary influence upon 
the public mind. The moralist and 
the critic, may indeed go hand in hand 
in the work of popular reformation. 
The French novelists furnish an in- 
stance in point, where the duties of the 
two coincide, and require mutual aid. 
Many similar questions daily arise as 
to the tendency and aim, no less than 
as to the intrinsic merit, of a book or an 
author, a play or an opera, a picture or 
asermon. Hence we look for a better, 
a purer, a more enlightened and liberal 
school of criticism than has yet sub- 
sisted here. The materials for it are 
profusely scattered over the broad ter- 
ritory of these States ; the spirit is not 
wanting in individual scholars; only 
dn union and harmony of effort are re- 
quisite to establish a tone of thought 
and a standard of appeal, most espe- 
cially necessary in the freest of modern 
states, where personal independence 
should be based on the wisest conscien- 
tiousness, to preserve liberty from de- 
generating into licentiousness, and 
democracy from falling into popular 
disorder. 


WORK. 


By Exizaseru B. 
Wuart are we set on earth for ? 


Barrett. 
Say, to toil— 


Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 


To wear for amulets. 


So others shall 


Take patience, labor, to their heart and hands, 

From thy hands, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another near. 
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THE TEXAS QUESTION. 


A LETTER 


To the Editor of the Democratic Review. 

My pear FRIEND :—You request me 
to communicate to you, for publication, 
my views upon the question of the An- 
nexation of Texas. I cheerfully com- 
ply with this request, although I can 
hardly hope that I shall be able to throw 
any new light upon the subject, after 
the long and careful discussion which 
it has alre ady undergone. 

It is one upon which, at first blush, it 
would hardly be supposed that there 
could be two opinions ; nor would there, 
probably, have been much division’ of 
sentiment about it, had it not been ‘arbi- 
trarily connected with party controver- 
sies growing out of other questions. 
The political advantages of the acquisi- 
tion of this territory are, in fact, too 
obvious to escape the attention of any 
one. A vast region, including from 
three to four hundred thousand square 
miles of the most productive land in the 
world—enjoying a delightful climate— 
communicating by a number of noble 
rivers and by a long line of coast with 
our great Western Mediterranean— 
contiguous to our territory—peopled in 
a great measure by our citizens, the 
flower of our gallant Southern and 
Western chivalry—that such a domain, 
so situated, should be regarded by all 
as a most desirable acquisition, seems 
to be a matter of course. It was, in 
fact, so regarded by all until very re- 
cently. Even now the opponents of the 
annexation—with perhaps some un- 
important individual or sectional ex- 
ceptions—acknowledge the immense 
advantages that would result from this 
measure, and are only prevented from 
giving it their support by conscientious 
difficulties which operate upon their 
minds as objections. That scruples of 
this kind—assuming, as in courtesy and 
charity we are bound to do, that they 
are entirely sincere, should have been 
permitted to obstruct, perhaps defeat 
for ever, a ‘ ‘consummation so devoutly 
to be wished,” is an occurrence 
which, under one of its aspects, does 
great honor to the national character. 
Individually, no one can be more 


FROM ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 


strongly disposed than myself to treat 
the conscientious scruples of every one 
with the highest respect. I must say, 
however, that on the most careful con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the 
present case, any doubts of this kind 
appear to me to be entirely superfluous. 

The objections which have been 
chiefly urged are—the want of constitu- 
tional power inthe government to make 
the acquisition ; respect for the suppos- 
ed rights of Mexico ; and the bearing of 
the measure upon the great and diffi- 
cult question of slavery. I will make 
a few remarks upon each of these 
topics ; enlarging chiefly upon the last, 
which has perhaps been somewhat less 
satisfactorily treated than the others. 

A supposed want of constitutional 
power in the government is a favorite 
ground of opposition to almost every 
measure that is thought on other ac- 
counts to be objectionable ; for the obvi- 
ous reason that, if made out, it is per- 
emptory and decisive. But I recollect 
no instance, in which, as it seems to 
me, it has been urged with less plausi- 
bility than the present one. The au- 
thority to admit new states into the 
Union is not a constructive or doubtful 
power, but is given in direct and t 
qualified terms by the letter of the 
Constitution—“ New may 
admitted by the Congress into this 
Union.” Certain qualifications are 
added in regard to the formation of 
new states out of territory already 
organized in this way; but, as they 
have no bearing upon the general 
clause, they leave it, excepting in this 
respect, entirely unencumbered by any 
qualification or restriction whatever. 
So far as constitutional power is con- 
cerned, Congress have perfect a 
right to admit Great Britain, France 
or China into the Union, as Wisconsin, 
Florida or Iowa. 

If it be suggested that the framers of 
the Constitution could not 
have intended to confer on Congress 
so large a discretion, and that it was 
probably their design to restrict the 
powers in question to states formed out 


states 


as 


possi bly 
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of territory then belonging to the Union, 
or some one of its members, it is only 
necessary to say in reply, that, on that 
supposition, the language employed by 
the framers of the Constitution went 
beyond their intentions, since the power 
is actually given, without restrictions 
of any kind, and in unequivocal terms. 
In reality, however, it is known that 
the language of the Constitution, in- 
stead of transcending the intentions of 
those who employed it, was entirely 
conformable to them. It appears, from 
the reports of the proceedings of the 
Federal Convention, that a form of the 
clause in question was at one time 
proposed, and even adopted, restricting 
the power of admission to states formed 
out of territory then belonging to the 
Union, and that the restriction was 
afterwards omitted. It was a favorite 
idea with the statesmen of the revolu- 
tionary period that Canada, with per- 
haps some others of the British provin- 
ces, should be brought into the confed- 
eracy ; and it was probably with a view 
to some result of this kind, that the 
clause was finally put into its present 
shape. However this may be, it is at 
all events certain that the present form 
of the clause was not the result of 
haste or accident, but was agreed upon 
after a full consideration and even tem- 
porary adoption of a different principle. 
There is, therefore, no pretext what- 
ever for the supposition that the 
framers of the Constitution incidentally 
gave to their language a larger extent 
than they intended. 

Mr. Van Buren has discussed this 
point in his Jate letter with unanswer- 
able logic, and in a way which really 
leaves nothing to be added or desired. 

In aid of the objection of a want of 
constitutional power, it is sometimes 
urged that, even were there no difficul- 
ty of this kind in regard to the exten- 
sion of our territory beyond the limits 
of the original thirteen states, such ex- 
tension is, in itself, inexpedient, from its 
tendency to weaken the efficiency of the 
general government, and perhaps en- 
danger the continuance of the Union. 
This view was presented with a good 
deal of urgency in New England on the 
occasion of the annexation of Louisi- 
ana, and is still insisted on by some per- 
sons of no inconsiderable authority, in- 
cluding Mr. Webster. 

This notion seems to have had its 
origin in an opinion which prevailed to 
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some extent at the period of the adop- 
tion of the constitution. Among the 
active statesmen of that day there were 
some who considered it the principal 
object of the reform then effected to 
consolidate the thirteen states, as far 
as possible, into one national republic, 
and who believed that a government of 
this kind could not with advantage be 
extended over a large expanse of terri- 
tory. This idea is, under all its aspects, 
inconsistent with the experience of the 
world, and has lost, I apprehend, long 
since, whatever popularity it may once 
have had. It seems to be a mere imag- 
ination, thrown out without any proof 
whatever, by the monarchical writers 
of Europe, for the purpose of discredit- 
ing a republican form of polity, and con- 
demning the states by which it is 
adopted to perpetual insignificance. 
The most illustrious, powerful and ex- 
tensive states of ancient times, includ- 
ing Rome and Carthage, were, through- 
out all the better and more brilliant 
periods of their existence, republics. 
Republican Genoa, Venice, and Hol- 
land, figured, in turn, as the dominant 
maritime powers of the eastern world. 
_— their successor in this respect, 
like them, sudstantially an aristo- 
cateal republic, with a strong and 
constantly increasing democratic tend- 
ency. But, independently of this con- 
sideration, the form which our institu- 
tions have assumed in practice, fur- 
nishes of itself a completely decisive 
reply to this objection. Whatever may 
have been the opinions or the wishes of 
some of the statesmen concerned in the 
formation of the constitution, in regard 
to the result of the system thereby es- 
tablished, it has certainly developed 
itself in the character of a confederacy 
of substantially independent states, held 
together by a common authority, of 
which the principal function is to main- 
tain peace among the members of the 
Union and with foreign nations. Our 
system exemplifies more fully than it 
has ever been exemplified before, and 
probably to as great an extent as it 
can be reduced do practice, the beauti- 
ful idea of perpetual Peace. This is 
the great practical result of our institu- 
tions, and the one through which chief- 
ly they work out the miracles of pro- 
gress in population, wealth, and im- 
provement, that we daily witness. It 
is obvious that such a system has no 
necessary territorial limits, excepting 
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those which are imposed by considera- 
tions of mere physical convenience :— 
that it might be carried over the whole 
globe, if it were convenient for depu- 
ties from every part of the globe to as- 
semble regularly at any one point for 
the despatch of public business. The 
limits assigned by physical convenience 
to the ultimate extent of our own con- 
federacy seem to be those of the north- 
ern sections of our continent ; and there 
can be very little doubt that it will at 
some future period occupy the whole 
territory from the Isthmus of Darien to 
the northern ocean. While the patriotic 
citizen can have no motive for wishing 
to precipitate this result in any of its 
parts, so he can have none for wishing 
to prevent or delay it, wherever circum- 
stances naturally concur to bring it 
about, from any apprehension of danger 
connected with the extension of our 
territory. ‘The annexation of Texas is 
a measure to which our country has 
been brought, with very little effort— 
perhaps we may rather say, with a sort 
of coy reluctance on our part,—by the 
force of causes in a great measure be- 
yond our control. Whatever may be 
the ultimate fate of the treaty lately re- 
jected by the Senate, no human power 
can prevent this measure from being 
carried into effect within a very few 
years. This being the case, it must be 
apparent to every one that the sooner 
it is consummated, the better it will be 
for all the parties concerned. 

Supposing the annexation of Texas 
to be in conformity with the constitu- 
tion, and not inexpedient, merely as an 
extension of territory, it is next urged, 
that we cannot assent to it consistently 
with our friendly relations to Mexico. 
This is the objection which has been 
most strongly insisted on, and which 
probably occasioned the rejection of 
the treaty by the Senate, so far as that 
result was founded in considerations 
growing directly out of the merits of 
the case. Whatever may be the true 
value of this argument, impartially 
viewed, it is certainly honorable to the 
character of the country, that so much 
delicacy should have been exhibited in 
regard to the pretensions of a foreign 
power, from which we have so little, 
under any circumstances, to apprehend. 
The objection presents itself under two 
different aspects, upon each of which I 
will make a few remarks. 

The territory of Texas, as described 


in the political constitution of that Re- 
public, includes, we are told, an ex- 
tensive region which has never been 
brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Texian government, but has always 
been, and still is, in possession of Mex- 
ico. The annexation of Texas, as pro- 
vided for in the Treaty, if carried into 
effect by force, would amount, it is said, 
to the seizure of whole provinces, per- 
chance two or three states, including 
the city of Santa Fé, which are not only 
claimed, but actually and rightfully he! d 
by the Mexican government. This point 
has been pressed very earnestly in 
several quarters, and partic ularly by 
Col. Benton, in his able speeches in the 
Senate upon the ratification of the 
Treaty. 

If it could be supposed to have been 
the intention of the Government of the 
United States, in making the Treaty, 
to obtain possession of any territory 
actually belonging to and in possession 
of Mexico, the objection would, no 
doubt, be entitled to great considera- 
tion, so far as it could be applied, which 
would obviously be only to the part of 
Texas so situated. On this supposition 
the true way of averting the difficulty 
would have been, to ratify the Treaty 
with an express definition of a western 
boundary, on a condition that the terri- 
tory annexed should not be understood 
to include any region not actually in 
possession of Texas. A conditional 
ratification of this kind might, perhaps, 
under all the circumstances, have been 
preferable to an unconditional one. It 
is, however, apparent, on the face of the 
whole question, that the Government of 
the United States have no intention to 
encroach on the actual jurisdiction of 
Mexico. It is expressly stated, on our 
side of the correspondence, that the 
western boundary is to be settled by an 
amicable arrangement with the Mexi- 
can Government, and in a spirit of the 
most liberal consideration for any well- 
founded pretensions on her side. Con- 
sidered under this aspect, the objection 
seems to be entirely destitute of any 
substantial basis. 

In its application to the territory ac- 
tually in possession of Texas, it rests 
on different grounds, and may be 
thought, at first view, to wear a rather 
more serious character, but will be 
found, in reality, whether tested by the 
rules and usages constituting what is 
commonly called the law of nations, or 
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by the principles of substantial justice, 
to be of very little importance. It is 
quite true that we have no right or pre- 
tension to interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of other independent nations—to 
decide, for example, in this particular 
case, whether Texas was right in de- 
claring independence, or whether Mex- 
ico is right in seeking to deprive her of 
it; but it is not true, that in dealing 
with Texas as an independent nation in 
any way that the law of nations may 
authorize, without regard to the bear- 
ing which our acts may have upon the 
interests of Mexico, we make any such 
pretension. In acknowledging the in- 
dependence of Texas, we did not un- 
dertake to say which of the two parties 
to the previously existing war was in 
the right, or to interfere in any way in 
the internal concerns of the Mexican 
Republic. We considered the inde- 
pendence of ‘Texas an established fact ; 
and, this being assumed, we knew that 
we were authorized by the law of na- 
tions to deal with her, in every respect, 
by word and by deed, as an indepen- 
dent nation. Our intention to do so was 
announced to the world in the usual 
way, by the appointment of a diplomatic 
agent to reside at the seat of the Gov- 
ernment. Then, if ever, was the time 
for Mexico to take exception to our 
policy. None was taken, nor could 
have been taken with a shadow of 
plausibility. The Mexican Govern- 
ment, as embodied in the person of her 
President, who has been substantially 
for many years past, like Louis the 
lourteenth of France, “ himself the 
State,” had already acknowledged the 
independence of Texas, under circum- 
tances which rendered the ackngw- 
ledgment binding, in the strictest man- 
ner, not only upon his official respon- 
sibility, but upon his personal honor as 
aman, and which released the United 
States from every appearance of obli- 
gation to respect any claims that Mex- 
ico might make upon the territory in 
juestion. 

But laying out of the case for the 
present the previous acknowledgment 
by Santa Ana, and looking at the 
question merely under its general as- 
pect, we had announced to the world 
that Texas was, in fact, an independent 
nation,—that we had a right, were 
bound in duty, and were determined, in 
fact, to deal with heras such. Mexico 
took no exception. The great powers 
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of Europe followed our example. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that we 
were thus far in the right. Texas is, 
in fact, as we have announced it to be, 
an independent State. What follows? 
Obviously, that we are authorized to 
deal with Texas, by word and deed, as 
an independent State, according to the 
usual rules of international intercourse, 
without regard to the bearing which our 
proceedings may have upon the preten- 
sions of Mexico. In acting upon this 
principle, we do not undertake to de- 
cide whether these pretensions were 
originally well or ill founded. We give 
no opinion upon the merits of the ques- 
tion once at issue between the parties. 
We merely act upon the privilege as- 
sumed in our previous acknowledgment 
of the independence of ‘Texas, that this 
question has been settled,—that the 
case, whatever its merits may have 
been, has had its turn in that high court 
of destiny from whose decision there 
lies no appeal, and has there been ad- 
judged. We give no opinion upon the 
justice of the sentence. We only as- 
sume that it is binding upon us and all 
other nations, including—whether she 
choose to acknowledge it or not— 
Mexico. 

Now the law of nations and substan- 
tial justice, as generally understood and 
acted on throughout the world, fully 
authorize any one independent nation 
to assume jurisdiction over any other, 
that may voluntarily, for reasons satis- 
factory to itself, desire or assent to 
such an arrangement. The case is a 
common one, and is never regarded by 
third parties as furnishing any ground 
for complaint. In making arrange- 
ments for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, the two nations ex- 
ercise a right indisputably belonging to 
them as actual and acknowledged mem- 
bers of the great family of Christendom. 
If the act interfere in any way with the 
pretensions of Mexico, as defined by 
herself, it is because she chooses to 
make pretensions, in regard to Texas, 
which she has not the means of ren- 
dering effectual. We make no inquiry 
into the validity of these pretensions. 
Should she ever be able to enforce them, 
we shall feel ourselves bound to ac- 
knowledge the reality of the new state 
of facts that would then exist, but in 
dealing with the present as it is, ae- 
cording to the acknowledged principles 
of law and justice—principles not dis- 
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puted by Mexico herself—we do no 
wrong to her, although our policy may 
operate unfavorably upon her ability 
to enforce her imaginary pretensions. 

Cases of a strictly parallel charac- 


ter are often occurring in the history of 


our foreign relations. Thus we are 
under the same obligation not to inter- 
meddle in the controversies of foreign 
powers with each other against their 
wish, as we are not to interfere in their 
internal affairs. But when they make 
pretensions upon each other, which 
come into conflict with our rights as an 
independent state, we disregard their 
claims, and, if necessary, compel them 
by force to desist ;—a much stronger 
case than the presentone. During the 
late revolutionary wars in E urope, 
Great Britain claimed the right of put- 
ting under a constructive blockade the 
whole coast of the continent, and pro- 
hibited all other nations from trading to 
it ; but we continued to exercise our right 
as an independent state without regard 
to this absurd pretension, and finally 
made war upon Great Britain for this 
and other reasons of a similar char- 
acter. 

Mr. Van Buren remarks in his late 
Letter, that he “ by no means contends 
that a formal recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Texas by Mexico is ne- 
cessary to justify us in assenting to her 
annexation to the United States.” In 
this opinion he is probably sustained by 
the nearly unanimous seatiment of the 
country. The formal recognition of 
Mexico not being necessary to author- 
ize us to deal with Texas in all res- 
pects as an independent state, what is ? 
Evidently nothing but her really being 
one. The moment when Texas really 
became an independent state, was the 


one since which we and all the rest of 


the world have had the right to deal 
with her in all respects as an indepen- 
dent state. We had the right before 
our public acknowledgment, supposing 
her to have been in fact independent, 
as was probably the case for some time 
previous. By announcing to her and 
the world that we considered her as an 
independent state, we publicly pledged 
ourselves to deal with her as such; and 
we cannot, without manifest inconsis- 
tency, proceed upon any other princi- 
ple. ‘To act upon the idea that the 
rights of Texas as an independent state, 
or those of the United States, to treat 
her as such, are in any way diminished 


by the imaginary claims of Mexico, 
would be unjust not only to ourselves 
but to Texas. 

Such is the aspect of the question, 
as tested by the rules of international 
law. We have a perfect right to deal 
with Texas as an independent state ; 
and we have a perfect right to annex 
to our territory that of any independent 
state which is ’willing to agree to such 
annexation. If either of these propo- 
sitions be doubtful, it is the former, and 
that will hardly be contested by any 
one, at least in this country. 

But supposing even that formal right, 
the letter of the law, would authorize 
the annexation, do not the courtesy and 
consideration which we owe to a pow- 
er connected with us by treaties of 
amity and commerce, and weaker than 
we are, require that we should abstain 
from exercising even acknowledged 
rights in a way that might appear lke 
taking an unfair advantage of our su- 
periority? This view of the subject 
has often been presented, and, I think, 
with some effect. It appeals to feel- 
ings which are habitually cherished in 
every honorable bosom, and are rarely 
invoked without success. In regard to 
this point, however, it may perhaps 
well be questioned whether we should 
show such real friendship for Mexico 
by encouraging her in a_ delusion 
which could have no other practical 
result than that of betraying her, so far 
as she might continue her attempts to 
subjugate Texas, into a useless waste of 
blood and treasure ; or, supposing that 
our rejection of the proposed treasure 
would be an act of real kindness to 
Mexico, whether Texas, a nearer 
neighbor and still weaker power, would 
not have a right to complain of us for 
showing kindness to others at her ex- 
pense. But waving these points, let 
us see what sort of a case Mexico, on 
their view of the subject, is able to 
make out. If she or any other foreign 
power, comes to us with a claim found- 
ed in right, we must satisfy it, at all 
hazards and sacrifices, to the extent of 
our ability. If we are called upon to 
grant favors, to show kindness and 
courtesy, the case is different. Before 
Mexico can expect us to respond to 
such a call, she must Jay open the mer- 
its of the affair, and make it ap pear 
that her cause, as against Texas, is 
one with which, as men, Christians, and 
friends of liberty, we ought to sympa- 
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thize. Considered under this aspect, 
how then does the case stand? Very 
nearly, I believe, as follows : 

The government of the United States 
of Mexico—a confederacy, constituted 
and organized on the same principles 
with our own—held out inducements to 
foreigners to settle Texas, with the 
evident purpose of inviting emigration 
from the United States. A number of 
our citizens accepted the proposal,— 
made settlements upon the grants of 
land, that were offered them,—and by 
their superior enterprise soon obtained 
the political control of the province. 
Texas was recognized by the existing 
institutions as a member of the con- 
federacy, to which it delegated by the 
act of Union a portion of its sovereign- 
ty,—but, in all other respects, was a 
free, sovereign, and independent State. 
Under these circumstances a military 
chieftain overthrows by violence the 
existing institutions, annuls the act of 
Union, abolishes the sovereignty of the 
States, and converts them all by a sin- 
gle stroke of the pen into departments. 
Texas, not choosing to acquiesce in 
this innocent little maneuvre, remained, 
of course, what she was before, with 
this difference, that, as the foreign au- 
thority to which she had delegated a 
portion of her sovereignty, had ceased 
to exist, this qualification of her sove- 
reignty had ceased to exist with it, 
and that she was now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, an independent 
State. She accordingly declared her 
independence. This proceeding was 
not in her case, as it had been in 
ours, revolutionary in form, though 
founded in substantial justice. The 
revolution consisted in the abolition of 
the preceding constitution. The in- 
dependence of Texzs was a necessary, 
and, on her part, involuntary result of 
that revolution. She was, therefore, 
in form, as well as in substance, en- 
tirely in the right. She appeared as 
the champion of law and order against 
a military usurpation, and exhibited to 
the other States of the Union, a noble 
example of firmness and patriotism. 
Had they been capable of imitating it, 
the usurpation would have been crushed 
and the constitution restored. What 
right had Santa Ana, or Mexico, if an 
unprincipled military chief can be sup- 
posed for a moment to represent the 
will of a community which he retained 
by force under his government,—what 
right had Mexico to invade and attempt 


to subjugate Texas? The only right- 
ful authority which Mexico had over 
Texas was that delegated by the con- 
stitution which Mexico had herself 
subverted, and which had now no ex- 
istence. 

Had General Jackson in the year 
1825, instead of acquiescing, as he did, 
like a prudent and patriotic citizen, in 
the results of the canvass for the Pre- 
sidency, attempted to secure his elec- 
tion by force, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing his power over a part of the 
Union, while the rest refused to ac- 
knowledge his authority, and declared 
itself independent, the case would have 
been parallel to that of Mexico and 
Texas. Whether General Jackson, 
under these circumstances, would have 
retained his popularity, and whether 
the friends of liberty and humanity 
throughout the world would have sym- 
pathized with him in his attempts to 
subjugate Virginia, Massachusetts, or 
whatever other States might have held 
out against him, are questions, which, 
of course, answer themselves. 

Thus far there seems to be very lit- 
tle in the case of Mexico as against 
Texas, which would naturally recom- 
mend it to our favorable consideration. 
What followst Santa Ana, in the 
same spirit of lawless violence which 
he had exhibited in overthrowing the 
established institutions of his country, 
undertook to subdue and bring under 
his dominion by force the only State 
in the Union, which had had the firm- 
ness to resist his usurpation. Not only 
so, but in order to take what he doubt- 
less regarded as a very rightful and 
proper revenge upon that State for the 
high crime and misdemeanor of assert- 
ing and maintaining her acknowledged 
sovereignty, against a military usurper, 
he determined to carry on the war with- 
out regard to the usages of civilized 
nations, and actually slaughtered his 
— the flower and pride of the 

exian army, in cold blood. Thus 
perished the gallant and lamented 
Fanning and his comrades,—names 
that will be registered in the memory 
of the friends of liberty with those of 
the Warrens and the Russells. The 
Texians proved to the invader, at San 
Jacinto, that they knew how to main- 
tain, as well as declare their independ- 
ence: and as if Providence had in- 
tended that he should suffer a just 
retribution for his inhumanity, precisely 
in the point where he had most deeply 
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offended,—they succeeded in obtaining 
possession of his person. What was 
to be done? Every principle, not 
merely of the military code, but of 
natural justice and humanity, required 
that he should experience in his own 
person the same tender mercies which 
he had meted out to the best and 
bravest of the Texians. When a mili- 
tary usurper, in attempting to subjugate 
an unoffending foreign people, happens 
to fall into their hands, his claim for 
consideration on the score of humanity, 
if justly viewed, must appear, under any 
circumstances, very small. A disabled 
wolf, soliciting mercy from the peace- 
ful animals whom he has been seeking 
to destroy, presents a nearly parallel 
ease. The usage of the world has, 
however, given even to a character of 
this description, supposing him to have 
perpetrated his deeds of carnage and 
plunder in the forms and according to 
the rules of public war, a sort of recog- 
nized existence, accompanied with con- 
ventional rights, that are generally 
respected. But where a person of this 
character sets at defiance the ordinary 
usages of civilized war and actually 
slaughters his prisoners in cold blood, 
he loses all title to this sort of conven- 
tional consideration, degrades himself 
to the level of a common pirate, and 
ought on every principle of humanity 
and justice to be treated like one. Na- 
poleon himself, had his military career 
been stained, like that of Santa Ana, 
by a contemptuous disregard for the 
rules of civilized war,—would have 
been shot by the allies, when he fell 
into their power : and humanity, instead 
of blaming, would have applauded the 
act. It is much to be regretted that 
this kind of summary justice was not 
administered in the case of Santa Ana. 
He has been throughout, and still is, 
the great stumbling-block in the way 
of a constitutional organization of the 
unfortunate region which he now dic- 
tatorially governs. His death, while 
it was most richly merited, or rather 
imperiously and peremptorily demand- 
ed by every consideration of humanity 
and justice, would have been, at the 
same time, a substantial and permanent 
benefit to his country. 

It is impossible, however, not to ad- 
mire, though we can hardly approve, 
the moderation of the Texians in liber- 
ating their important prisoner. Their 
determination appears to have been 


taken under the mediation of General 
Jackson, as President of the United 
States, and on conditions, which if any 
reliance could have been placed on the 
personal honor of Santa Ana, might 
have rendered the act a politic one. 
Before his liberation he agreed to and 
signed a treaty acknowledging the in- 
dependence of Texas, and binding him- 
self to abstain from any hostile attempts 


against her in future. On these condi- 


tions he was permitted to return with 
his army in safety to Mexico. Without 
inquiring how far such an arrangement, 
if made by a captive general in the 
service of a regular government, would 
have been binding upon his superiors— 
without expecting or exacting from 
Santa Ana, had he been so situated, 
the virtue of the Roman Regulus, who 
having deemed it his duty to his coun- 
try to violate the understanding upon 
which he had been sent home by the 
Carthaginians, thought it due to his 
own honor to return to Carthage, and 
place himself again in their hands—in 
short under any point of view, without 
considering what might have been the 
force of this transaction in a different 
state of things, there can be no doubt 
that Santa Ana, having been at the 
time and ever since to all intents and 
purposes, the government, was politic- 
ally and personally bound by it; and 
although the intervention of General 
Jackson in the proceeding may have 
been entirely informal, the acceptance 
of his mediation by Santa Ana can be 
viewed in no other light than as a com- 
plete abandonment, so far at least as he 
and Mexico while under his government 
were concerned, of any right or claim 
to prevent the United States from 
treating Texas in all respects as an in- 
dependent power. The government of 
the United States proceeded, accord- 
ingly, not long after this transaction, 
to make a public and formal acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of@Tex- 
as, in which we were followed imme- 
diately by the great powers of Europe. 
Meanwhile Santa Ana no sooner found 
himself at liberty, than setting aside the 
treaty, to which he owed his life and 
liberty, with the same indifference with 
which he had previously nullified the 
constitution of his country, he resumed 
his pretension to overthrow by force the 
independence of Texas; and although 
he has since made no serious attempt 
at invasion, and will probably be very 
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careful not to appear again in person 
upon the Texian territory, has kept up 
a harassing, though ineffectual border 
warfare against her, conducted with 
the same humane and beautiful regard 
for the usages of nations that distin- 
guished his former invasion. 

Such is the character of the person 
whom—under the name of Mexico— 
we are called upon to treat, not merely 
with justice, butgwith consideration, 
favor and courtesy ; for whom we are 
requested to sacrifice our acknowledged 
rights and interests, as well as those 
of Texas. In recognizing as the ex- 
isting de facto government of Mexico, 
the military system which Santa Ana 
has established and maintains by force 
upon the ruins of the preceding insti- 
tutions, it seems to me that we do all 
that the law of nations requires or au- 
thorizes us todo. ‘To expect that we 
should look with sympathy and favor 
upon the attempts of such a person to 
subvert by force the independence of 
the only State which had the firmness 
to resist his usurpation—that we should 
abstain from exercising our undoubted 
right to admit this gallant and generous 
young State into our own Union, lest 
we should in any way interfere with or 
disorganize these attempts—this, I ap- 
prehend, would be going a little too 
far. 

But Mexico, it may be said, has 
already announced that she will con- 
sider the annexation of Texas to our 
territory as a declaration of war; and 
that whether she be right or wrong in 
this, we shall equally in either case 
have to encounter her hostile move- 
ments, in which she may be aided by 
powers much more formidable than her- 
self. 

In answer to this objection I should 
say that, if Santa Ana, after making war 
upon a nation which gave him his justly 
forfeited life, and his personal liberty, 
upon his express engagement never to 
attempt anything against her, should 
also declare war against us—the nation 
at whose friendly intercession he ob- 
tained these favors—because we do not 
think proper to aid and abet him in his 
treachery, I, for one, am quite wil- 
ling to take the consequences. On 
the Mexican side of such a quarrel, 
there would be no element, as Mr. Jef- 
ferson remarked upon another occa- 
sion, “on which the Almighty can be 
expected to look with an eye of favor,” 
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or which would naturally engage the 
sympathy of any other power. 

If there be anything more than mere 
bravado in these threats of war by 
Santa Ana, they are probably uttered 
in the expectatioa that he will receive 
aid from England. In this expectation, 
if he in fact entertain it, he will be 
disappointed. The settled policy of 
England, in regard to this country, 
since our war of 1812, is permanent 
peace. Up to that time, she had cherish- 
ed a lingering hope that she should be 
able to reduce us again to our original 
condition of colonial dependence, and 
never, in fact, dealt with as as a really 
independent power. The war of 1812 
dissipated this delusion, and she then 
made up her mind to be content with 
the advantages which she can obtain 
from us as her best customer, in the 
peaceful intercourse of a mutually profit- 
able trade. She will, in the indulgence 
of her habitual overbearing humor, or in 
order to effect any temporary purpose 
that she may have in view, threaten, 
browbeat, and plunder us as long as we 
choose to acquiesce; but will never, 
under any circumstances, make war 
upon us, or permit us to make war upon 
her. 

In reality, however, these threats of 
war by Santa Ana are the merest va- 
poring, without any intention on his 
part to give them effect. Though not, 
perhaps, fairly entitled to the epithet 
wise, which Mr. Thompson, our late 
Minister to Mexico, too liberally be- 
stowed upon him, Santa Ana is adroit 
and cunning. He knows that the most 
probable result of an attempt by him to 
make war upon Texas and the United 
States would be the overthrow of his 
own usurped power by a domestic revo- 
lution, and the restoration of the consti- 
tutional system. He knows that should 
this not happen, and should he retain a 
sufficiently effective control over his 
countrymen to drag them again into an 
actual invasion of Texas, combined 
with open war against the United States, 
thousands—if necessary, tens of thou- 
sands—of our ardent spirits would rush 
from every corner of the West to the 
scene of action, and bear aloft the ban- 
ner of the “lone star” on a tide of 
martial and popular enthusiasm, until, 
after one or two campaigns, they 
should have planted it on the towers of 
Mexico. He knows, that, although in 
that event there would probably be no 
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disposition in the Government of the 
United States to take any undue advan- 
tage of circumstances, there would 
also be as little to give much import- 
ance to his own personai pretensions. 
Santa Ana will declare war against 
the United States when he desires to 
exchange the presidential chair and 
the quiet paradise of Manga de Clavo 
for a niche in the temple of fame by 
the side of His Imperial Majesty Don 
Agustino I., and not before. 

So much for the objections to the 
annexation of Texas, founded on a 
supposed want of constitutional power 
in the government, and on respect for 
the pretended rights of Mexico. The 
third, and only remaining objection, is 
the apprehended effect of this measure 
in extending the influence of slavery, 
and increasing the weight in the na- 
tional councils of the slave-holding 
section of the Union. 

By the present Constitution of the 


Republic of Texas, the importation of 


slaves from any country other than 
the United States, is prohibited by law. 
Citizens of the United States who go 
to settle in Texas are permitted to 
bring their slaves with them. Such 
is, in this respect, the present state of 
things. What will it be after the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States? 
The importation of slaves from all 
other countries will still be prohibited, 
and citizens of the United States who 
goto settle in Texas will still be per- 
mitted to bring their slaves with them. 
In both particulars the state of things, 
as regulated by law, will be exactly 
the same as it is now. How, then, 


does it appear that the annexation of 
Texas will extend the domain of 


slavery, or increase the weight of the 
slave-holding section of the Union? 
The probability is, on the contrary, 
that, while this state of things, as re- 
gulated by her, will remain in this 
respect exactly what it is now, the 
practical result of the measure will be 
rather adverse than favorable to the 
extension of slavery, for the three fol- 
lowing reasons. 

1. The laws against the foreign slave 
trade will be more effectually enforced 
under the authority of the United 
States than they are now, and a small- 
er number of slaves will, of course, 
be introduced in a clandestine way at 
~ sea ports. 

. The emigration from the United 


States to Texas would probably in- 
crease ; but, admitting this to be the 
case, it is obvious that the slaves can- 
not be in two places at the same time. 
If they cross the Mississippi to build 
up new slave-holding States in Texas, 
they cannot remain in their former 
abodes on the coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the banks of the Ohio. Virgi- 
nia, Maryland, Kentucky and Delaware 
would become, alfmost immediately, 
free States. Tennessee, the Carolinas 
and Georgia, where the culture of cot- 
ton is much less productive than in the 
far South West, would soon follow 
their example. The weight of the 
slave-holding section of the Union in 
the national councils, instead of being 
augmented, would, of course, be di- 
minished. Such would be the practi- 
cal result of the measure, supposing 
even that Texas should be annexed as 
a slave-holding territory, and that she 
whole should afterwards be cut up into 
slave-holding States. But this would 
iy ibly not be the case: for— 

The territory of Texas, which 
wage in a northerly direction to 
nearly the latitude of Boston, when cut 
up into States, will probably give about 
equal accessions of strength to the two 
interests. Mr. Clay supposes that it 
will furnish three free to two slave- 
holding States. Others suppose that 
there will be two of each class. Ad- 
mitting this, as the least favorable sup- 
position, the immediate effect is still, 
on this view of the subject, to leave the 
respective forces of the two parties 
nearly as they were before, while, on 
every other view, it is positively ad- 
verse to the extension of slavery. 

The general result would, in fact, 
be, that the laws prohibiting the foreign 
slave trade would be better enforced in 
Texas, and as a compensation for the 
addition of two new slave-holding States 
to the Union, three, or at least two, 
new free States would be added to the 
Union, and the weight of at least six, 
perhaps eight or ten States, added in 
Congress to the influence of the free 
side. 

It would be easy, by enlarging on 
these statements, and the practical re- 
sults that follow from them, to give 
them a high degree of probability ; but 
this seems to be unnecessary, as they 
are admitted alike by the prominent 
champions of both parties to this ques- 
tion. On the only point where any 
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positive accession to the slave-holding 
interest could be apprehended—I mean 
the character of the new States to be 
formed out of Texas—Mr. Clay him- 
self, as we have seen, believes that the 
advantage will be on the other side. 
There will be, according to him, three 
new free States, and only two slave- 
holding ones. Our late Minister to 
Mexico, Mr. Waddy Thompson, also a 
decided opponent of the annexation of 
Texas, agrees with Mr. Clay in this 
opinion ; and it is, in facet, precisely for 
this reason that he opposes the mea- 
sure. If he believed that Texas could 
be admitted into the Union in the shape 
of four or five slave-holding States, he 
would “ disregard all minor objections, 
and go for the measure.” But he is 
persuaded—very correctly, no doubt— 
that the North would never consent to 
this arrangement, and having the ma- 
jority in Congress, would, of course, 
prevent it, were it even, which is not 
probable, desired by the more enlight- 
ened portion of the South. The real 
question, as Mr. Thompson says, is, 
“between Texas, divided into an equal 
number of slave-holding and non-slave- 
holding States of the Union, and Texas 
as it is now, an undivided slave-holding 
country.” Preferring the latter part of 
the alternative, Mr. Thompson opposes 
annexation: those who wish to di- 
minish the territorial extent and poli- 
tical influence of slavery, ought, for the 
same reason, to be in favor of it. 

Mr. Thompson is equally decided in 
the opinion that the effect of annexation 
will be, to extinguish the remains of 
slavery in most of the old slave-holding 
States. “Slave labor,” he says, “ can 
be employed in Texas with, at least, 
twice the profit which it yields in the 
average of the slave States of the 
Union. Our slaves will then be car- 
ried to Texas by the force of a law as 
great and certain as that by which wa- 
ter finds its level. The slaves will very 
soon disappear from Maryland, Virginia, 
N. Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky; 
and in a period very short for such an 
operation those States will become 
non-slave-holding States. Whenever 
that is the case, they will not only no 
longer have a common interest with 
the remaining slave-holding States, but 
will very soon partake of that fanatical 
spirit of a false philanthropy which is 
now pervading the whole world. Thus 
shall we lose the most important of our 
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allies—most important in numerical 
strength at the ballot-box, still more 
important if we should be driven to the 
cartouch-box as our last defence.” In 
general, the unfavorable effect of the 
annexation of Texas upon the exten- 
sion, influence, and even existence of 
slavery, is the precise reason why Mr. 
Thompson, an open and avowed friend 
of slavery under all its aspects, opposes 
the measure. It is, according to him, 
“the most efficient plan that can be 
adopted for the abolition of slavery.” 
“If I believed,” says he, “ that aboli- 
tion either was or would become bene- 
ficial or necessary for the South, I 
should certainly be for annexation, as 
the most certain and best mode of ac- 
complishing the object. I am firmly 
persuaded, that it is the certain and in- 
evitable tendency of the annexation of 
Texas to promote the abolition of slave- 
ry—more so, indeed, than that of any 
other measure that has heretofore been 
proposed.” 

The reasoning by which Mr. Thomp- 
son supports these opinions is entirely 
satisfactory ; and his Letter against 
annexation, excepting for the few per- 
sons who believe with him that slavery 
is a positive good, is perhaps the strong- 
est paper that has yet been published in 
favor of it. I make use of his author- 
ity, not in the way of argumentum ad 
hominem, for the purpose of confating 
the opponents of annexation out of the 
mouths of their own most prominent 
and able champions. It is not my ob- 
ject to gain the advantage, fairly or un- 
fairly, ina logical encounter of wits, but 
to arrive at the truth. I entirely con- 
cur in the opinions expressed by Mr. 
Thompson, in regard to the effect of 
the annexation upon the extension and 
influence of slavery, and I give them in 
his words, because they will naturally 
have more weight, coming from an open 
and ardent opponent of the measure, 
than they would from any of its friends. 

I repeat, therefore, that the general 
result of this measure will be, to enforce 
more effectually in Texas the execution 
of the laws against the foreign slave 
trade—to extinguish slavery in several 
of the old slave-holding States, and to 
increase proportionally the weight of 
the free, as compared with that of the 
slave-holding States, in Congress ;—in 
short, to exercise a stronger influence 
than any other measure that has yet 
been suggested in favor of the gradual 
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restriction and final abolition of slavery, 
Such being the case, by the general 
admission of the most intelligent and 
zealous supporters of both sides of this 
question, it is really singular that any 
one should object to it on account of 
its supposed tendency to extend and in- 
crease the influence of slavery ; and yet 
it cannot be doubted that an erroneous 
view of the operation of the measure in 
this respect is not only very honestly 
and seriously entertained by many, but, 
after all that has been said of the rights 
of Mexico, is the principal cause of the 
opposition made to it at the North. The 
great names of Channing and J. Q. 
Adams had taken the public mind by 
surprise, and given popularity to the 
views alluded to, before the question had 
been thoroughly canvassed. When the 
discussion which it is now undergoing 


shall have had its effect, the current of 


opinion will, I think, take a new direc- 
tion; and I believe that the eminent 
and truly philanthropic men whom | 
have just mentioned as opponents of 
the measure, could they now,with minds 
entirely unbiassed, look at it under the 
new lights that have recently been 
thrown upon it, would be among the 
first to give it their hearty and delibe- 
rate sanction. 

Having disposed of all the objections 
that have been urged against this mea- 
sure, I might here terminate the dis- 
cussion ; but there is one view of the 
subject, connected with the topic of 
slavery, which I have not yet consider- 
ed, and which is, for practical purposes, 
perhaps the most important of all, be- 
cause it furnishes the precise reason 
why the annexation of Texas is not 
only desirable, but ought to be carried 
into effect without any unnecessary de- 
lay. Iallude, of course, to the danger 
resulting to the tranquillity of the 
Southern States from the policy acted 
on and avowed by Great Britain in re- 
gard to the existence of slavery in 
other countries. 

It has been thought by some that 
the direct disavowal by the British 
Government of any sinister or selfish 
intentions in their dealings with Texas, 
ought to remove the apprehensions 
that we might otherwise entertain upon 
this subject. But considering the 
watchful, not to say jealous feeling 
with which we are accustomed to look 
in this country at all the proceedings of 
that Government, bearing upon our 
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own interests,—a feeling which a too 
sad experience has shown not to be un- 
necessary,—I must say that I cannot 
regard these disavowals as quite satis- 
factory, and that | have even been sur- 
prised that they should have been so 
regarded by some experienced states- 
men, who have not heretofore given proof 
of any decided leaning towards a too 
favorable view of the policy of Great 
Britain. 

It is not very usual, in the first place, 
for experienced statesmen to attach any 
great importance to mere official dis- 
avowals, however direct and complete 
in form, excepting so far as they are 
confirmed by facts, or may coincide 
with the interest and habitual policy of 
the government making them. Goy- 
ernments which have occasion to take 
measures of an offensive or disagreea- 
ble character, rarely make known in 
advance the full extent of their pro- 
jects, and often put forward a formal 
disavowal for the express purpose of 
diverting the attention of the party to 
be acted on, and thus accomplishing the 
object with greater facility. The most 
celebrated European statesman of the 
Jate revolutionary period is said to have 
laid it down as an axiom containing in it- 
self the sum and substance of all diplo- 
macy, that language was given to man to 
conceal his thoughts; and the history 
of Europe at all periods proves that 
his theory has been too often adopted 
as a practical rule by the most power- 
ful and enlightened governments. 
When Napoleon, for example, invited 
the royal family of Spain to meet him 
at Bayonne, he did not mention in his 
letter of invitation that he intended to 
seize their persons and carry them 
away captives into France. If he had, 
they, of course, would not have come. 
The state papers of the three great 
powers who divided among them the ter- 
ritory of Poland, a century ago, breathe 
a spirit of the purest philanthropy, and 
disown all other motives than a wish 
to promote the internal tranquillity of t! at 
country, and the welfare of the whole 
human race. Great Britain, we are 
told, is an exception to the general 
correctness of this remark. “ She may 
do a wrong or an arrogant thing,” says 
Mr. Thompson in his late letter, “ but 
she is incapable of deliberate false- 
hood.” Such implicit confidence in 
the good faith of others is a pleasing 
evidence of the integrity and sincerity 
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of the writer himself; but human na- 
ture, after all, is substantially the same 
throughout the world. “ In the va- 
rious countries which I have had oc- 
easion to visit,” says Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, “ I have met with 
only two sorts of persons, men and 
women.” History, in fact, does not 
sustain this somewhat rose-colored 
view of the politics of the “ fast-an- 
chored isle.” To go no farther back 
than our own revolutionary war, the 
documents issued by the British Gov- 
ernment during the whole of that 
struggle disavow in the most explicit 
terms any intention to oppress the co- 
lonies; but it does not appear that 
these disavowals were ever alluded to 
in our town-meetings or congresses as 
motives for not opposing the preten- 
sions of the ministry. The public 
documents issued by the British Gov- 
ernment during the war of 1812 con- 
tain the most explicit disavowals of 
any disposition to encroach on the 
rights of neutral nations. These were 
taken for gospel at the time by a por- 
tion of the people : buta large majority 
obstinately refused to give credit to 
them ; and their views have been con- 
firmed by the now unanimous sentiment 
of the country. More recently, the 
same Government distinctly disavowed 
in various official communications any 
intention to appropriate to itself any 
part of the territory rightfully belong- 
ing to the State of Maine. The final 
negotiation upon this subject was open- 
ed by Lord Ashburton with professions 
of fairness unprecedented on any simi- 
lar occasion. Since the conclusion of 
the treaty, by which we ceded without 
equivalent a large section of that State, 
it has been made known by the exult- 
ing avowals of Sir Robert Peel in the 
House of Commons, that through the 
whole negotiation the King had in his 
library three maps, each marked by the 
royal hand of his predecessor George 
Ili. with a red line completely sub- 
stantiating the claims of the United 
States, and invalidating those of Great 
Britain. It has been said, by way of 
apology for this proceeding, that the 
persons immediately employed in the 
negotiation, Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Ashburton, were kept in ignorance by 
the ministerial leaders, Lord Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, of the exist- 
ence of any such evidence against the 
British claims. This explanation, for 
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those who are charitable enough to re- 
ceive it, relieves the agents in this 
transaction from the charge of unfair- 
ness by throwing it with double weight 
upon the principals, but has no tenden- 
cy to show that the British Govern- 
ment is “ incapable” of deliberate de- 
ception. 

But, waiving this point, it may be 
well, perhaps, before we permit our 
usual vigilance in regard to the pro- 
ceedings of the British government to 
be entirely lulled to sleep by a few 
smooth words, to inquire a little more 
particularly what those very satisfac- 
tory disavowals really are. It will be 
found, I suspect, that Lord Aberdeen 
has avowed quite enough to excite ap- 
prehension in the mind of every patri- 
otie citizen. 

In the letter addressed to Mr. Paken- 
ham for the information of the govern- 
ment of the United States, Lord Aber- 
deen states, that the British government 
has “ put itself forward in pressing that 
of Mexico to acknowledge Texas as 
independent,” but disavows any inten- 
tion to interfere “unduly,” or “ with 
any injurious assumption of authority,” 
with either party in order to ensure the 
adoption of such a course. He also 
disavows the intention to establish 
“any dominant influence in Texas.” 
“Great Britain wishes to share her 
influence equally with all other nations. 
Her objects are purely commercial, and 
she has no thought or intention of 
seeking to act directly or indirectly on 
the United States through Texas.” 
He avows that his government “ de- 
sires and is constantly exerting itself 
to procure the general abolition of 
slavery throughout the world, and par- 
ticularly in Texas and the United 
States ; and that it will not desist from 
the open and honest efforts which it 
has hitherto made for the purpose,” 
but disavows any intention to endeavor 
to effect the object by the employment 
of “ secret or underhand means, or any 
means, whether secret or open, which 
ean tend to disturb the internal tran- 
quillity or affect the prosperity of the 
American Union.” “ The British gov- 
ernment, as the United States well 
knows (know?) have never sought in 
any way to stir up disaffection or 
excitement of any kind in the slave- 
holding States of the American Union. 
Much as we should wish to see those 
States placed on the firm and solid 
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footing, which, we conscientiously be- 
liew e, ‘is to be attained by general free- 
dom alone, we have never in our treat- 
ment of them made any difference 
between the slave-holding and free 
States of the Union. All are, in our 
eyes, entitled, as component members 
of the Union, to equal political respect, 
favor, and forbearance on our part. 
To that wise and just policy we shall 
continue to adhere: and the govern- 
ments of the slave-holding States may 
be assured, that although we shall not 
desist from those open and honest ef- 
forts which we have constantly made 
for procuring the abolition of slavery 
throughout the world, we shall, neither 
openly nor secretly, resort to any mea- 
sure, which can tend to disturb their 
internal tranquillity, or thereby to affect 
the prosperity of the American Union.” 

Such are the substantial parts, in his 
own language, of Lord Aberdeen’s note. 
The disavowal of any intention to es- 
tablish a dominant influence either in 
Mexico or Texas, or to effect any other 
than commercial purposes, taken, as it 
must be, in connection with the con- 
stant interference of the British Agents 
in the most important political concerns 
of both those countries, and their 


avowed opposition to the annexation of 


Texas to the United States, can only 
be reconciled with the supposition of 
sincerity in the British government, by 
a latitude of construction which would 
render it practically of no value. But 
allowing for the present the disavowals 
contained in the letter to pass for what 
they may be thought by any one to be 
really worth, let us come to something 
more important. In this letter the 
British government, through its highest 
official agents, distinctly and repeatedly 
avows its intention to endeavor to bring 
about the general abolition of slavery 
in the United States and Texas. 

Let us see what this avowal amounts 
to. Slavery is an important element in 
the political institutions of every coun- 
try in which it exists. It determines 
the personal relations of the parties 
immediately affected by it, and modi- 
fies, to a greater or less extent, the 
whole character of the government. It 
is part and parcel of the law of the 
land. We are informed then by Lord 
Aberdeen’s note, that the British gov- 
ernment is dissatisfied with an impor- 
tant feature in our political institutions, 
and is laboring with great assiduity to 


reform it. This is a pretty serious 
matter: nor is the gravity of it much 
diminished by the accompanying dis- 
avowals of any intention to employ for 
this purpose any means that would tend 
to disturb the tranquillity of the country. 
The reform of existing abuses, real or 
supposed, is a delicate operation, and 
one which no community, that respects 
itself and is really independent, will 
consent to entrust to any foreign gov- 
ernment, however enlightened and 
honest. So objectionable, indeed, is 
this pretension on the part of Great 
Britain that the announcement of it, 
however cautiously worded, cannot be 
made to wear any other than an essen- 
tially offensive and uncivil character. 
Although the philanthropic labors of the 
British government for the abolition of 
slavery are represented as extending 
over the whole globe, this country, I 
believe, enjoys the distinction of being 
the only one to which official notice of 
their policy on this subject has yet been 
given. Great Britain has invited most 
of the other Christian powers, including 
the United States, to concur with her 
in abolishing the slave-trade, and has 
offered them the aid of her naval arma- 
ment in executing the laws which they 
might make to this effect : but she has 
not, I think, before officially informed 
any slave-holding power of her dissatis- 
faction with this feature in its political 
institutions, and her intention to employ 
all the fair and honorable means at her 
disposal to bring about a change. Al- 
though some exception has been taken 
to the re ply made by Mr. Calhoun to 
their communication, [ have great 
doubts whether all the other slave- 
holding powers would have received a 
similar one with equal courtesy. If 
the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burgh should announce oflicially to 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, that the Queen entirely disap- 
proves of the extent to which personal 
bondage is tolerated in the Russian 
Empire, and is constantly laboring to 
reform this great mischief by all the 
means in hor power consistent with a 
due regard to its general welfare, I am 
confident that so singular an overture 
would be met either by an angry re- 

pulse, or a,cold and dignified silence. 

If, however, the Russian Court should 
prefer to recriminate, they might find 
in the present condition of the British 
Empire several points quite as much at 
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variance with abstract principles of 
right, and far more within the control 
of the administration than slavery, as it 
exists either in Russia or in the United 
States. If, in the case supposed, 
the Russian Ambassador at London 
should be instructed, for example,— 
after thanking the British government 
in the name of his master for their kind 
solicitude in regard to the internal con- 
cerns of the Russian Empire, to express 
to Lord Aberdeen, for the information 
of the Queen, the regret and dissatis- 
faction with which the Emperor wit- 
nesses the toleration of slavery in the 
British East Indian possessions,—the 
wars of aggression and conquest that 
are continually carried on by the Bri- 
tish agents in that quarter, including 
the late unprovoked attack on China,— 
the practice of providing the navy with 
seamen by impressment,—the oppres- 
sion of Ireland,—the dreadful cruelties 
inflicted upon unoffending children of 
both sexes in the mines and manufacto- 
ries,—the inhuman policy of actually 
starving a large portion of the people 
by preventing the importation of for- 
eign corn,—the refusal of the govern- 
ment to recognize the acknowledged 
rights of neutral powers in time of war, 
—their constant interference in the 
affairs of all the other nations in the 
world :—intimating, at the same time, 
His Imperial Majesty’s fixed determi- 
nation to labor assiduously and ear- 
nestly for the reform of these evils, by 
all the means at his disposal, which 
may not be of a character to endanger 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
British empire :—I really do not see 
that his Lordship, consistently with his 
own principles and practice, would be 
able to make any very triumphant 
answer. 

The only proceeding ofa similar char- 
acter, that has actually occurred at any 
preceding period in the history of mod- 
ern Europe, is to be found in the con- 
duct of the early French revolutionary 
leaders. ‘They publicly announced, as 
is well known, their dissatisfaction 
with most of the existing governments, 
and their determination to endeavor to 
reform them,—beginning (and in this 
they were more consistent than the 
British government of the present 
day) with what they regarded as a 
thorough reform at home. Madame 
Roland’s celebrated letter to the Pope, 
is one of the most remarkable speci- 
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mens of this kind of diplomacy, and is 
in no way inferior, either in beauty of 
style or philanthropic sentiment, to Mr. 
Pakenham’s communication from “ the 
travelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” 
Far from receiving these overtures 
with gratitude or even courtesy, the 
government so addressed resented them 
in the most violent manner, and com- 
menced immediately a war of exter- 
mination upon the people in whose 
name they were issued. The British 
government itself took the lead in this 
anti-reform crusade, and carried it on 
with unheard-of effort and expense for 
more than twenty years. ‘The pro- 
fessed objects of the lrish revolutionists 
were the establishment of Liberty and 
Equality. ‘They were, of course, iden- 
tical with those now put forward 
by the British government. The ad- 
vantages anticipated from the proposed 
reform were just as real as those now 
expected from the abolition of slavery : 
but it was felt by all, and by none more 
strongly than the rulers of England, 
that a public announcement by any one 
power of dissatisfaction with the poli- 
tical institutions of another is offensive, 
and that an expressed determination to 
reform them differs very little in sub- 
stance from a declaration of war. It 
is really most extraordinary, that the 
British government, after having re- 
sented and resisted with so much vio- 
lence the attempts made by the Irish 
revolutionists to propagate liberal poli- 
tical sentiments in foreign countries, 
should have become itself, in less than 
thirty years after the battle of Waterloo, 
a propagandist of the same sentiments, 
under the same form which they had 
considered most objectionable, and 
assailed, through the ablest pens, with 
a perfect storm of argument, eloquence, 
and ridicule. 

There is another point in Lord Aber- 
deen’s letter to Mr. Pakenham, which 
I have not seen noticed, but which is 
not, perhaps, wholly unworthy of atten- 
tion. I allude to the closing paragraph 
quoted above, in which his Lordship 
informs Mr. P. of the intention of the 
British government to observe entire 
impartiality in its treatment of the 
slave-holding and non-slave-holding 
States of the Union. Satisfactory as 
this assurance may be in substance, it 
is not the less certain that it is in form 
entirely irregular. The British gov- 
ernment can hold no communication 
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whatever with the governments of the 
States ; it has no right or power under 
the constitution to treat with them at 
all ; and, of course, no means, if it were 
so disposed, to make any difference, in 
its treatment of them, between the free 
and slave-holding States of the Union. 
The language used implies either a 
want of knowledge in the British gov- 
ernment of the restrictions imposed by 
the constitution upon the intercourse 
between the State governments and for- 
eign powers, or that the British gov- 
ernment might, if it were so disposed, 
disregard these restrictions. Itamounts, 
in short, to an indelicate interference in 
the internal concerns of the Union, with 
which Great Britain has nothing to do. 
If the American government should of- 
ficially notify Lord Aberdeen that the 
United States disapprove entirely the 
plan of an established church, an‘ con- 


scientiously believe that no portion of 


the Queen’s subjects ought to be sub- 
jected to political or civil disabilities or 
pecuniary exactions on account of their 
religious faith,—but that the President, 
in his treatment of the different sects 
existing in the British Empire, has 
never made any distinction between the 
members of the established church and 
dissenters ; and that though he will ne- 
ver desist from the honest and open ef- 
forts which he is constantly making to 
abolish church establishments through- 
out the world, and particularly in Great 
Britain, the members of the established 
church may be assured that he will, 
neither openly nor secretly, resort to 


any means for this purpose which 
would endanger the tranquillity and 
prosperity of that country :—if, I say, 


the American government were te make 
such a communication as this to Lord 
Aberde en, he would have a right to re- 
p! y, and prol bably would re ply, that the 
Queen is much obliged to the American 
government for the information, but 
that as that government has neither the 
right nor the power to treat regularly 
with any of the sects, a promise to ob- 
serve entire impartiality in its treat- 
ment of them, is, to say the least of it, 
quite superfluous. 

The declaration made by the British 
government, in the letter to Mr. Pak- 
enham, that it is constantly exerting it- 
self to procure the abolition of slavery 
in foreign countries, and will continue 
to employ all proper means for this pur- 
pose,—however objectionable in form 
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and substance, as an official communi- 
cation to the government of a foreign 
slave-holding state,—must, of course, 
for practical purposes, be interpreted by 
the acts of the government that makes 
it. If unaccompanied by any act, to 
which exception can justly be taken, it 
might be overlooked as a harmless piece 
of incivility. If accompanied, in our 
own case as those of other nations, by 
acts of a nature to endanger our inter- 
nal tranquillity, it must be received as 
the expression of a policy which it is 
necessary for us to counteract by all the 
fair and honorable means in our power. 
It is, therefore, of the highest import- 
ance to inquire what are, in fact, the 
means employed by Great Britain, in 
what Lord Aberdeen calls her open 
and honest efforts to abolish slavery in 
foreign countries.” In making this in- 
quiry, it is necessary to take into view 
the proceedings of British subjects, 
whether acting as individuals or 
ciations, as well as those of the British 


asso- 


government; first, because they are 
among the most efficient forms in 
which Great Britain as a body politie 


acts upon this question; and, secondly, 
because the British government makes 
itself indirectly for these 
proceedings by giving them the sanction 
of its approbation in its official commu- 
nications, and by placing the persons 
most active in this way in official sta- 
tions of trust and confidence in 
holding countries, as is seen in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. David Turnbull to the 
place of British Consul and Superin- 


responsible 


} 
siave- 


tendent of liberated Africans at the 
Havana, to which I shall have ocea- 
sion to allude again. ‘The means em- 


ployed by Great Britain for the purpose 
in question are therefore— 


1. Direct :—interference with for- 
elgn governments in the form of coun- 
sel and of action, by treaty or other- 
wise, so far as it can be carried with 
safety to herself: 

2. Indirect :—by giving a general 
approval and sanction to the proceed- 
ings of the Abolition Societies 

It is obvious that a system of | )] cy 


of which these are the two principal 
features, is well calculated to effect the 
general object of acting unfavorably 
upon the existence of slavery in fore igt 
countries without committing the Bri- 
tish government to any watch can 
be resented as directly hostile 
holding states, W hether 


act 
by sl}; aive~ 


t is te as 
Wis quite as 
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consistent with the internal tranquillity 
and general prosperity of such states, 
as Lord Aberdeen appears to consider 
it, may perhaps be questioned. It might 
appear, on the contrary, to an unchari- 
table observer, well calculated, and 
therefore probably intended, to enable 
the British government to take the most 
effectual, and at the same time the most 
dangerous measures for operating upon 
foreign countries without incurring any 
direct official responsibility. By giving 
a public and general sanction to the 
proceedings of the abolition societies, 
and by appointing their prominent mem- 
bers to places of trust and confidence in 
slave-holding states, it affords them 
nearly all the aid in the way of authori- 
ty and respectability, which they would 
derive from being conducted in the 
name of the government; while by 
throwing upon private associations the 
detail of the proceedings, it insures, 
morally speaking, the adoption of mea- 
sures and the circulation of publica- 
tions, of which no government could, as 
such, venture to assume the responsi- 
bility. A large proportion of the lec- 
tures given, and publics itions issued, by 
the abolition societies, have a direct 
tendency to render the slaves discon- 
tented with their condition, and to pro- 
duce a state of mutual exasperation be- 
tween them and their masters, which, 
carried to a certain extent, can only end 
in insurrection and blood. No Chris- 
tian government would dare to sanction 
such proceedings directly ; but by pub- 
licly giving a general approval to the 
acts of these societies, the British gov- 
ernment virtually authorizes these most 
inflammatory publications, and while it 
avoids any official responsibility, is 
morally re ‘sponsible for them, as much 
as if they were issued in its own name. 
That the governments of the slave- 
holding States of this country do not 
consider this system of policy as con- 
sistent with their tranquillity and pros- 
perity, is apparent from the fact, that 
they have thought it necessary, for 
many years past, to prohibit the en- 
trance into the territory within their 
jurisdiction of any publication in any 
way relating to slavery. Without 
questioning the entire sincerity of Lord 
Aberdeen in the — that the mea- 
sures adopted and sanctioned by the 
British government are consistent with 
= tranquillity and prosperity of for- 

sign i lave- holding states, it is perhaps 


safe to assume that the governments of 
such states are better informed and more 
clear-sighted upon the subject than that 
of Great Britain. 

But the natural results of the system 
of policy pursued by Great Britain are 
perhaps best tested by observing its 
practical operation in the quarter 
where it has been acted on with the 
least restraint and for the greatest 
length of time. Although Lord Aber- 
deen represents the British government 
as seeking to effect the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world, their ef- 
forts have been directed with very dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity tu the 
different regions in which it exists. 
The slavery that prevails to an immense 
extent in their own vast East Indian 
possessions engages very little of their 
attention. In Turkey, Persia, Egypt, 
and various parts of Germany, where 
slaves abound, and where the British 
government habitually exercise, through 
their diplomatic agents, a powerful in- 
fluence, we hear of no movements upon 
this subject. In the vast empire of 
Russia where, out of the sixty million 
inhabitants, from forty to fifty millions 
are slaves, the British diplomacy is as 
silent in regard to emancipation as the 
grave. Eveninsoliciting the Emperor 
to coneur with them in endeavoring to 
prevent the annual exportation of afew 
thousand negroes into America, they 
carefully avoid the slightest suggestion 
as to the expediency of doing anything 
to better the condition of the forty or 
fifty millions of white slaves under his 
Imperial Majesty’s own jurisdiction. 
The Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
in this part of the world, and the United 
States of America, are the favorite 
fields for the exercise of British benevo- 
lence on this subject, and those to 
which it has been in practice, I believe, 
wholly confined. Of these the Island 
of Cuba is the one of which the history 
affords the best illustration of the sub- 
ject for the present purpose. By ex- 
amining the practical operation of the 
British system of policy in that beauti- 
ful region, we shall be able to judge 
with some degree of certainty, what it 
would be in others that are similarly 
situated, and how far the United States 
can, with safety to themselves, permit 
it to be carried into effect on a territory 
contiguous to our own, among a popu- 
lation so closely of kin to ours, in 
all respects, as that of ‘Texas. 
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For the last thirty years the British 
system of policy in reference to the 
abolition of slavery in foreign countries, 
has been acted on almost without any 
check from the local or metropolitan gov- 
ernments in the island of Cuba. By her 
treaty with Spain of 1817, Great Bri- 
tain was permitted to maintain at the 
Havana a permanent commission to 
superintend the execution of the treaty. 
At this time her efforts were directed 
chiefly to the abolition of the slave 
trade. After the emancipation of the 
slaves in her own West India colonies, 
she extended her arms somewhat far- 
ther and began to contemplate a similar 
emancipation in Cuba. In the year 
1839, the British anti-slavery societies 
sent agents to Madrid, to propose to 
the government a measure of this des- 
cription, to be accompanied, as it was 
in the British Islands, by the payment 
of an indemnity tothe owners. About 
the same time Mr. David Turnbull, a 
writer of known ability and a decided 
abolitionist, was appointed consul and 
superintendent of liberated Africans at 
the Havana. This person seems to 
have acted ever since as the chief man- 
ager of the operations of the abolition- 
as well as of the government in 
this quarter. Immediately after his 
arrival he began a series of movements 
of a character so offensive and so dan- 
gerous to the tranquillity of the Island, 
that the local government thought it 
necessary to solicit, and, in fact, obtain- 
ed his recall, before his formal exequatur. 
had been transmitted from Madrid. 
He remained some time longer at the 
Havana, in his capacity of superinter 
dent of liberated Africans, but was 
finally compelled to leave the Island, 
and has since resided alternately in the 
Bahama Islands and in Jamaica. His 
removal from the Island appears to 
have inspired him with additional zeal 
and energy in the prosecution of his 
projects. While residing in the Ba- 
hama Islands he planned an insurrection 
which was to commence at Santiago, < 
port on the south shore of Cuba, where 
he landed in person and began the move- 
ment. He was arrested by the authori- 
ties and sent to Havana. The usages 
of nations would have freely justified 
the local authorities in putting him on 
trial for his life, but from considera- 
tion for the British government, he was 
again set 
leaving the Island. 


ists, 


He has since re- 
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sided in Jamaica, and in return for the 
indulgence shown him, appears to have 
been prosecuting ever since, with aug- 
mented activity, his plans ofa general in- 
surrection. Abolition agents of a less 
conspicuous character have been co-op- 
erating withhim. Within the last two 
years the result has been made known 
to the world, and may be regarded asa 
full and clear exposition of the practical 
operation of the British system of 
policy in regard to this subject. This 
result has been a conspiracy, including 
the whole colored population of the 
Island, and a small portion of the creoles, 
having for its object the emancipation 
of the slaves and the inde pendence of 
the Island, and including among the 
ways and means of effecting these ob- 
jects a general massacre of the whites. 
oo explosion precisely like that of 
. Domingo would have occurred, had 
not the plan been discovered, before it 
was quite ripe for execution. By the 
employment of the energetic 
measures on the part of the local gov- 
ernment, it has been temporarily sup- 
pressed. The confessions of the per- 
sons implicated in it designate Turnbull 
as the head of the insurrection, and the 
person who was looked to as the pro- 
visional ruler ofthe Island in the event 
of itssuccess. ‘Though the immediate 
danger is probably over, the elements of 
future trouble are still fermenting with 
unabated violence. Indeed the guilty 
infatuation of the planters, who are 
constantly importing fresh quantities of 
blacks from Africa, and the cupidity of 
the local government, which connives 
at this clandestine traffic in order to 
make profit by it, annually increase the 
mass of inflammatory materials, which, 
unless some very decided measures can 
be taken to prevent it, must finally burst 
out in a general conflagration 
This series of events has attracted 
less attention in the United States than 
it properly deserves, because the de- 
tails are in a great measure concealed 
from the public eye by the silence of 
the Havana press, which is subjected, 


most 


as is well known, to the strictest pre- 
liminary censorship, and publishes 
scarcely anything that has the most 


distant bearing upon the condition of 
the slaves. On this occasion the gov- 
ernment has departed in some degree 
from its usual reserve. The report of 
the court martial held upon the con- 


spirators appears in the daily papers of 
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the Havana, and furnishes a full and most 
interesting, I should rather say, appal- 
ling history of the events in question : 

which is corroborated by the most au- 
thentic private intelligence. Thisstate 
of things in Cuba—though for the rea- 
son I have mentioned, and others that 
will readily occur, it attracts less at- 
tention here than it is entitled to—is a 
matter of the deepest interest to that 
country, and one that may well invite 
the most anxious scrutiny and the most 
careful deliberation of the Government 
and people of the United States. <A 
moral and political voleano—teeming, 
under an outside of forced tranquillity, 
with a fiery ocean of insurrection and 
massacre—ready at any moment to 
spread, by explosion, its boiling lava 
over everything in its neighborhood— 
separated from our Southern States by 
a channel that may be traversed ina 
few hours—this is an object to which 
statesmen, and particularly Southern 
statesmen, cannot well be indifferent. 
I advert to it at present exclusively in 
its connection with the 
Texas. If such a state of things be 
fraught with alarm and danger to this 
country, even when it exists upon a 





neighboring island, inhabited by men of 


another race, in what light should we 
be compelled to regard it, if it were to 
grow up ina territory separated from 
ours only by a narrow river and an 
imaginary line, and inhabited by colo- 
nies of our own citizens? That the 
agents of the British Abolition socie- 
ties are already laboring in Texas with 
their characteristic zeal, and with the 
open approbation of the British Gov- 
ernment—as given, for example, in 
Lord Aberdeen’s letter to Mr. Ashbel 
Smith—we know. What the result 
will be—if no decisive measures should 
be taken to prevent it—within some 
not very distant period, we may learn 
from what is now occurring in Cuba. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
closing scenes of this frightful tragedy, 
to which I have briefly adverted, and 
which have been rendered in some de- 
gree familiar to the public mind by the 
newspapers. They exhibit, as I have 
said, the practical operation of the plan 
of abolishing slavery in foreign coun- 
tries as avowed and acted on by the 
British Government, and by the agents 
of the British anti-slavery societies, 
under the public approval and with the 
official co-operation of that government. 
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Within two or three years past this 
system has been brought into action in 
Texas with quite as much zeal and 
energy as it had formerly been in Cuba. 
The results, unless it can be efficiently 
counteracted, must, of course, be the 
same; their necessary and immediate 
effects upon the condition of the neigh- 
boring portions of our territory, are 
sufficiently apparent. The annexation 
of Texas would enable the United 
States to place a partial check upon an 
evil for which there is no real and final 
remedy except the return of the British 
Government to a more correct and 
humane view of this great subject, and 
the total abandonment by them of the 
policy of interfering with the domestic 
institutions of foreign countries. 

It will be perceived that the argu- 
ment on this branch of the subject is 
not, as it has sometimes been repre- 
sented, a defence of slavery. The ob- 
ject is simply to secure the inhabitants 
of a large portion of our country from 
imminent danger of lawless violence in 
its worst forms. To this they are ex- 
posed while Texas is left open to the 
labors of the British abolitionists, car- 
ried on under instructions of the British 
government. It is for this reason chief- 
ly that the necessity of annexation has 
appeared at the south to be immediate 
and urgent. On other accounts the 
southern statesmen might have waited 
for it without impatience, or perhaps 
have opposed it,—for the reasons given 
by Mr. Barrow, Mr. ‘Thompson, and 
others,—as positively injurious to their 
interest. 

I am not one of those who believe 
that it is any part of the policy of the 
British government to obtain posses- 
sion of Texas as a colony, or to secure 
peculiar advantages in trading with her 
by a commercial treaty. They know 
that the United States would not ac- 
quiesce in the former measure, and that 
the advantages resulting from the lat- 
ter would be too trifling to ¢ ompensate 
for the odium which it would carry with 
it,—supposing now, what is not very 
probable, that Texas could be brought 
to consent to either. Lord Aberdeen, 
accordingly, disclaims very distinctly, 
and I have no doubt verv sincerely, 
any intention of this kind. With Texas 
nominally independent, Great Britain 

can put in operation with less respon- 
sibility and more efficiency, the means 
which she deems it proper to employ 
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for abolishing slavery in foreign coun- 
tries, and which she is urging with so 
much effect in Cuba. She would not 
probably accept Texas as a colony, if 
it were offered her: to us it is desira- 
ble, not only as a territorial acquisition 
of great value, but as an indispensable 
guaranty of our domestic tranquillity. 

The United States have been charg- 
ed, in connection with this subject, with 
a grasping disposition, and that by the 
public press of a nation which, while 
this subject has been under discussion, 
has incorporated two or three addition- 
al empires into its already boundless 
Indian possessions,—made war upon 
China in order to open a new market 
for its trade,—and intermeddled, in one 


way or another, with the politics of 


every other people on the face of the 
globe. I undertake to say, on the con- 
trary, that no question has come up in 
any part of Christendom, during the last 
half century, in regard to which any 
nation has given stronger proof of mod- 
eration than the United States have 
displayed for twenty years past on this 

very matter of Texas. In the original 
settlement of the boundary of Louis- 
— with Spain, Mr. Monroe relin- 
quished this territory, when, as it ap- 
el ars, Spain was willing that we should 
have it. Mr. Adams, then Secretary 
of State, has public ‘ly stated that Spain 
had then authorized a much larger ces- 
sion of territory than she actually made, 
and that we had declined, in a spirit of 
magnanimous forbearance, to take ad- 
vantage of this disposition. He has 
stated that, individually, he disap- 
proved at the time the alienation of 
‘Texas ; that it was carried against him 
by a majority of votes in Mr. Monroe’s 
cabinet, and that he signed the treaty 
as agreed upon, merely as an organ of 
that majority. It is now, I believe, the 
general sentiment of the country that 
Mr. Adams was in the right, and Mr. 
Monroe and his cabinet in the wrong ; 
but there is certainly no appearance in 
their conduct of a grasping eagerness 
for territorial aggrandizement at the 
expense of others. When the people 
of Texas, after declaring and establish- 
ing their independence and obtaining 
the acknowledgment of it from Mexico, 
the United States, and the principal 
maritime powers of Europe, sponta- 
neously proposed to our government, 
through their own, to come into the 
Union, Mr. Van Buren, then President 
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of the United States, would not enter- 
tain the overture fora moment. He 
declined to submit it to Congress, or 
even to reserve it for his own future 
consideration. In disposing in this way, 
upon his individual responsibility, of 
this great national question, he com- 
mitted, in my opinion, a grave error, 
and even exceeded his proper consti- 
tutional powers. Congress and the 
people should have been consulted upon 
a matter of such transcendant import- 
ance. But, however he may have erred 
in other respects, he at least gave suffi- 
cient proof that he was not under the 
influence of an undue zeal for the ex- 
tension of our territory. Finally, when 
a treaty for the re-annexation of our 
alienated domain had been actually con- 
cluded by the executive department of 
the government, the Senate made haste 
to reject it by a large majority. In so 
doing, they assumed a more fearful re- 
sponsibility than has been involved in 
any preceding act of either branch of 
Congress. What the ultimate opini 

of the country will be upon their con- 
duct may be conjectured from tie pre- 


sent feeling in regard to the quisition 
of Louisiana, which was pet 1 at 
that time on nearly the same grounds, 
But whatever else may be said with 


justice of the taken by the 

Senate, it implied but too clearly a total 
abnegation of every thought of natic 
agorandize ment. When we 
the oceans of blood and treasure 
have been poured out in all parts of the 
world in wars having no other ostensi- 
ble ground than a difference of opinion 
about the right to little strip of 
worthless land, it is impossible not to 
feel some degree of admiration for the 
disinterestedness which dictated this 
thrice-repeated rejection of a region 
not inferior in extent or richness to the 
kingdom of France, however 
may have been the scruples of con- 
science alleged in each of 
as the motive. When any 
governments of Europe shall be able to 
produce an example from its own con- 
duct of a single refusal of a similar 
kind, it may with a bet 
cuse the United States of exhibiting a 
grasping spirit of territorial aggrand- 
izement in regard to the acquisition of 
Texas. The British writers, in urging 
this charge upon us with so much 
unanimity and perseverance, display, if 
not much argument or eloquence, at 
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least a very remarkable “power of 
face.” 

Before closing this letter—already, 
I fear, much too protracted for your 
patience—I will add a few remarks 
upon the manner in which the discus- 
sion of this question and others of a 
kindred character has been conducted 
in the northern part of the country. 
The tone taken in regard to the South, 
not only in the violent party journals, 
but even, in many cases, by men of 
high pretensions and great personal 
respectability on the floor of Congress 
and elsewhere, is very little less bitter 
and offensive, than that of the British 
journals in regard to the country at 
large. The slavery of the South is 
represented as a wrong inflicted upon 
the North, not as an evil forced upon 
the South by our forefathers of Old and 
New England. The South is charged 


with a spirit of sectional aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of the North. 


Threats of disunion are openly made, 
even in the imposing form of resolu- 
tions of State Legislatures ; and socie- 
ties professing a philanthropic charac- 
ter publicly announce, and are actually 
carrying into effect, the intention to 
agitate the country with a view to the 
dissolution of the Union. 

It is impossible, of course, to enter 
upon a full diseussion of so fruitful a 
topic at the close of a letter which 
treats immediate ly of another question, 
but I cannot let the occasion pass 
without entering my protest, as an 
individual citizen of one of the North- 
ern States, against these proceedings 
as unjust, unkind and unchristian. We 

: told that we are, alw ays have been 


—and, until t he constitution shall have 
been amended, always shall t e—govern- 
ed by a junto of slaveholders. ‘This 
supposition, if admitted, would lead to 
conclusions not very palatable, per- 
haps, to those who make it. If the 
miracles of success and prosperity 
which have uniformly attended our 
progress, as a nation, are to be attribut- 
ed to the influence of a junto of slave- 
holders, it will be necessary to conclude 


that the government of such a junto, 
udged by its results—the only sure 
test of the character of any political 
institutions—is one of the best that has 
been tried. 


ever But the supposition 
is itself entirely erroneous. If the 
South has exercised a good deal of 


political influence, it has not been be- 
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cause she held slaves—a circumstanee 
which, on the contrary, has greatly 
diminished, and is regularly diminish- 
ing, her sectional weight in the Union 
—but because she has produced such 
men as Washington, Henry, Marshall, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Weir; 
not to mention living characters of 
hardly less distinction and dignity. 

Most of these persons, it is true, held 
slaves, but they exercised influence, 
not as slaveholders, but as men. If 
these men, or some of them, have 
possessed more weight in the Union 
than others of equal merit at the North, 
it has been, I apprehend, not because 
they held slaves, but because they took 
views of the policy of the country more 
in accordance with the genius of our 
institutions, and whieh, for that reason, 
have ultimately obtained the almost 
unanimous assent of the people. It is 
a fact which cannot be disputed, and 
need not be disguised, that on all the 
great questions that have necessarily 
agitated the country, the South has 
taken the side which has finally carried 
the people with it; and, what is still 
more remarkable, account for it as we 
may, the side most favorable to liberty. 
I allude, of course, to dominant parties 

and the general tende sncy of opinion. 
In the controversies which grew out of 
the foundation and construction of the 
Federal Constitution—and in those 
which succeeded, and had their origin 
in the revolutionary struggles of Eu- 
rope—in the disputes with Great 
Britain respecting neutral rights—on 





the great financial questions of the 
Bank and Protection—we find the 
North, right or wrong, uniformly on 


the side of Power—the South on that 
of Liberty. Even on isolated questions, 
like that of the acquisition of Louisiana 
—which seem to have no connection 
with general principles—the South has 
had the fortune to espouse the opinion 
that has finally been sanctioned by the 
people. At this moment, when a re- 
gion not inferior, as I have said, in 
extent and richness, to the kingdom of 
France, is thrown, as it were, into our 
arms, the North—for reasons which, 
as I think I have shown, will hardly 
bear examination—repels the magnifi- 
cent god-send: the South is ready 
to receive it with eagerness and grati- 
tude. There can hardly a doubt 
which of these two sentiments in 
regard to this measure, will finally 


be 
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prevail throughout thecountry. It will 
not be pretended—at least at the North 
—that a community of slaveholders is 
naturally, as such, more favorable to 
liberal principles of government, than 
one composed entirely of freemen : but 

tis not very difficult to imagine that in 
a country like ours, where all the in- 


stitutions are based on the principles of 


Liberty, the supporters of liberal prin- 
ciples should regularly maintain the 
ascendency. How it has happened 
that the slaveholding South should have 
uniformly raised the standard of Liber- 
ty and the free North that of Power, is 
a curious question, which has often 
been asked, but never satisfactorily 
answered. Perhaps the native gene- 
rosity and lofty spirit of the South are 
better guides to the judgment than our 
vaunted Northern calculation. The 
fact is certain; and it is in this fact, 
taken in connection with the power of 
steadiness which Southern statesmen 
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have evinced in supporting their opi- 
nions in the national councils, that we 
must look for the cause of Southern 
preponderance. ‘The South has exer- 
cised influence, not as a community of 
slaveholders, but as the able, vigorous 
and eloquent champion of popular and 
state rights—in one word, of Liberty. 
Let the North adopt the same course 
and she will find no difficulty—with 
her overflowing exuberance of materia] 
and intelle ctual resources—in arriving 
at the same result: nor will the attain- 
ment of it be at all obstructed by the 
adoption of a kinder and more courte- 
ous tone in regard to the South, than 
that which prevails in the controversies 
of the present day. 

I am, with great regard, my dear 
friend, very truly yours, 

A. H. Evererr. 
August 8, 1844. 


Spring fit ld, Mass., 


AND MIRABEAU.* 


Tue dew was cold on autumn flowers, 
The wind was chill in autumn bowers ; 
Precursive of the coming wrath, 

Leaves strewed the wild neglected path, 
Where, yet all beautiful and proud, 

She stood, unbroken and unbowed, 

As autumn moonbeams glimmered through 
The forest branches of Saint Cloud. 


And he—what doth such suitor there, 
With look half triumph, half despair ? 
And what the mad ambition now, 

That mingles on that lurid brow 

With thoughts of better purpose, seen 
Like gleams of sunshine, storms between ! 
How question those audacious eyes, 
Exalted to such lofty prize ! 


Oh warring motives, to create 

The slightest tie of common fate 
With her, who bears in every grace 
The despot’s still imperious trace 
And him, that more portentous thing, 





Of popular opinion, King! 
*Tis done—the courteous sign is waved, 
Parting he sighs—“ The crown is saved !” 





s, the meeting between Marie Antoinette and Mirabeau took place 
but others mention it asin the autumn 
the monarchy is saved,” 





* Carlyle say 
in January, in the gardens of Saint Cloud; 
previous. His parting words on that occasion—* Madam, 
are alluded to in the above verses, 
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Marie Antoinette and Mirabeau. 


False hope, vain boast, for one like thee, 
Type of the falling monarchy ; 

Bold, brave, and chivalrous without, 

By arms and honors girt about, 

But weak with passions, foul with sin, 

A loathsome sepulchre within— 

And thou, with parricidal hand 

Would’st quell the justice of the land! 


Alas for her, the powerless queen, 
With lighter step and haughtier mien, 
Returning to her palace halls, 

Around the smiling crowd she calls ; 
While balanced on the trembling verge 
Of ruin—she beholds emerge 

The light of the ascendant star, 

And hails illusions from afar. 


Alas for her, the brilliant mark 

Of curious words, suspicions dark : 
One sole fresh feeling, not denied 
Her penal pomp, a mother’s pride. 
So darkly doomed to expiate 

The few sad errors of her state, 
And that fair head made sacrifice 


For years of grey ancestral vice ! 


But he, whose baseless promise gave 
A flash like torchlight on a grave, 
Who waked her hopes, yet dared to be 
The anointed champion of the free ; 
He, learned alike in good or ill, 
Knowing the strength of human will, 
On one long slighted duty bent, 
Deemed he to save the innocent! 


Deemed he, when ripened thus by time, 
The gross accumulated crime, 

When spectral deeds, long buried, rose 
More fearful in their mouldering woes, 
With the pale present’s tainted train, 
Bequest of many a guilty reign, 

His power could stem, in that dead throng, 
Th’ avenging tide of human wrong? 


No—on his brow the seal was set, 
And then was registered the debt, 
Paid for a moment’s idle breath, 

By one sure forfeit, common death— 
Death not in storm of battle field, 

Not ’mid the force he longed to wield, 
Not even for Aer, dream of an hour, 
Proud Austria’s fading lily flower. 


Dread warning, that a people’s trust 

Shall perish not for royal dust— 

Though thou, of Freedom’s heart the pride, 
Through art, or folly, swerved aside, 

Yet the eternal will went forth, 

That weighed, and found thee wanting worth— 
Well didst thou reap, as thou didst sow, 

The whirlwind—mighty Mirabeau ! 
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AUTHORITY AGAINST REASON. 


* Non eni 


Ix every period of the history of our 
race its progress has been retarded, and 
intellectual effort restrained within the 


most narrow compass, by principles of 


a false method of reasoning, a spurious 


logic, based upon theory, without refer- 
ence to its fitness and utility, and en- 
forced by the appeal to authority, with- 


out consulting the light of reason. 
This was the logic of the sophists in 
the days of Sox It was the logic 
of Aristotle, who would confine all inqui- 
ry, and every process of reason, within 
syllogism. It was the 
he philosophical spec- 
1€ philosophical sp 
ae Re tae | ei 
narkavie ace when 
sects—Stoic, Epicu- 


rates. 


the limits of a 





logic of mucl 
ulation of that re 
Is and 


ae 
rival schools and 


rean, and Academic—Pythagoras, Zeno 


and Plato—oppost d ear h to each his the- 
lution of the grand problem 
4 nature and human destiny, which 
ever sat like the fabled sphinx by the 
ide, presenting again and again 


1 
ory tor the s¢ 


wayside, 


the same pri lem that no CEdipus was 
found abie to soive. 

But in an eminent degree are these 
talse principles found pervading the 
logic of the schools ; and nowhere per- 


haps in the whole history of the human 
mind can a more striking illustration 


be found of the power of that logical 
fallacy, known as the appeal to author- 
ity, than in 
prop. rly the t 
oft the 


the philosophical, or more 
heological speculations 
schoolmen. Their system was 
an uncouth, unnatural superstructure, 
reared upon the basis of Aristotle’s syl- 
logisms. In its erection, the “ precious 
life-blood of master spirits ” had been 
wasted, and in threading its labyrinths, 
was squandered the fruitless 
many a noble enthusiast of scholastic 
learning. 

It has said with truth of the 
schoolmen, that they drew a good bow 
mit they shot at the stars. And who 


shall say what noble triumphs of intel- 


been 


lect and high achievements in science, 


they might have acc omplished, had one 


disquisition, that ardent and burning 


u tam auctoritatis in disputando, guam rationis momenta querenda 


zeal of 


half of that acu eness and subtlety of 


sunt.” 


zeal, that patient and painful toil, which 
were expended in the discussion of a 
thousand and often absurd 
questions in theology or metaphysic S, 
been rightly directed to some le gitimate 
object of human inquiry ? 

Had the method of nature, and the in- 
ductive system of Bacon—the De Aug- 
: m, and the Novum Or- 
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ganon, shed the light of a true pl 
phy upon the erring vision of such men 
as Roscelin, Anselm, and Abelard, 
Scotus, Aquinas, and Occam, thought 
might long since have been emancipat- 
ed from the bondage of 
dantry, and bathing its wing in the light 
of a heaven-born science, have 
above the rank vapors of error to the 
purer atmosphere of reason and truth. 

It is unnecessary to trace minutely the 
true source 
that for so many centuries corrupted 


erverted 


frivolous 


mentis Ncientiari 


iloso- 


scholastic pe- 


arisen 


and spring of this error, 
philo ophy, ased 


metaphysics and theology, an 


reason, ce 
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bound 


down in more than adamantine fetters 
the thought of man. 
The Eidola of Bacon, acting as the 


protecting genii and guardians of scho- 
lastic philosophy, opposed a barrier, as 
j walls of Acheron, to 
the advance of a genuine science. The 
monk, the doctor, and the pontiff—the 
crosier, the the 
cloister, the university, and even the 


impregnable as the 


robe, and mitre—the 


church itself—were the protectors and 
champions of a false logic, a false philo- 


sophy, a false religion. And where was 
to break the first dawn of truth that 
should scatter the darkness then brood- 
ing over the moral world? Where to 
arise the bright day-star that was to guide 
the pilgrim of truth through those in- 
extricable mazes, made tentold more in- 
tricate and obscure by the shadows that 
bigotry, superstition ‘and authority had 
gathered around them? Where 
to appear the radiant bow of promise, 
like the harbinger of a | 


was 
Wal 


brighter day, 
stretching out before the vision of man, 
and pointing him to a higher destiny in 
the opening future? Was it from the 
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made, would no doubt convince the ad- 








vocate, had he been ignorant before of 
the circumstance, that he had mistaken 


the ground of his argument. His cause 
is at anend. Law is law, and fact is 


fact The consel nce ¢ he court may 
be informed as to the former, and the 
ned as to the latter; but in 
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1, as the « may be, has been 

¢} : } 
condemned o1 appl ed by the reculary 
' lh, le 
constituted authorities? What claim 
} 4 . - . 

] t ee ( il 0 ole! I the pro- 


tect 1 of the mantl f ch ity ? Why 


} j 7} aru wl ta] aa trve 
Snould a V onary Who talks retorm, 
t 1 to » abroad without a 


straight jacket ? What ht has he 


wh quest is the st . hip of Mr. 
Clay to the name of Whig. or he who 
d yubt the absolute infallibility of the 
pe pl to that of Der I 

There is abroad in sox at} too much 
of this high aristocracy of y inion on 
the one hand, and of this easy flexibility 
f belief on the other. There is too 
mi ch ¢ F lofty dictatic n. and too little 
idherence to rigid, wi line principle. 
Th i ir too go i ice to 
macy of tl vill, and 
4 , rr ‘ + develop- 

! 

mc t indi O} 

I I n ( ny } 17 
{ | . a e sg : It ] 
T ie ) ‘ } t T 

ill it 1 thes 
» la nay $ 1 ind rt 
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as the princip! itse] is diffusive man asked « 1 & ewhat celebrated 
throushout soc 


rather tor the sake o t 1 stratl } he pr ‘ 
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he a < tent st wrter of that party 
ri I 
and contribute to its ultimate suc | 
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ence en ould re ird 


Nn ! 1 f y vote, 
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ri und in | not | 
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I 
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of the popular voice, no matter what it 
| 


uot 


tri of the day. 
his 


uZZAS ot 


may be—su h is the 


It is in vain | in to raise 


r one 1 
the shout al I 
What presum if 


Lo ¢ iim tolerance for a de rin 


voice al Lid 

! ion In you 
that has 
I rece ed the net n of the political 
chiels, and ( ntly not been 
dasad nective pri le by the 
1 in vou to 
( in ¢ ‘Sstion ne since! of some 


Lia nas been 


ith the 





orTreat Liverse ¢ el Ele re we go 
things in the avores te We 


nize no } vidual 


ven- 





yn aevelo f \ “actions 
have 


plenty of public, but have very little 








the const ences 
auuthor- 


y all in- 
dependence of thought and freedom of 


the 
l-con- 


hioree 
ror, ‘ P Tr T nseen a 
TOuINGe some ig LeTmet Op ir sen- 
the 


t ‘ { } 
im | } rove the mn tr 


1a to that 








A Welcome to Ole Buil. | Sept. 


A WELCOME TO OLE BULL, 


On his return from Canada 





WeLcomeE to thee, Ole Bull! i 
A welcome warm and 
For heart and memory are full 


free ! 


Of thy rich minstrelsy. 
°Tis music for the tuneful rills 
J fr } r ¢ Ne « 
l'o flow to from the verdant hills; 
Music such as first on earth 


Gave tothe Aurora birth. 

Music tor the leaves to dance to: 
Music such as sunbeams glance to; 
Treble to the oceé in’s roar, 


On some old resounding shore. 








Silvery showers 1 the fountain 
Mists unrolling f 1 the mountains 
Lightning flashin through a cloud. 
When the \ is are ing yud. 
Music full of warbling graces, 

ke to birds in forest places, 
Gushing, trilling, hirring round, 


Mid the pine t es’ murm’ring sound. 


The martin scolding the wren. 
Which sharply answers back again, 
Till across the angry song 


Strains of laughter run along. 


Now leaps the | Vv. h airy bound, 
Like daycer spring is from the ground ; 
And now like autumn wind comes sighing 


d 1 
Over leaves and blossoms dying. 


i y ill 


rT’ 1 1 » } ‘ 
The lark now singeth from afar, 


Her carol to the morn ng star, 

A clear soprano, rising high, 
Ascending to the inmost sky. 

And now the scattered tones are flying, 
dnight darkness dying 
Gems from rockets in the sky, 


1. c . 
Like sparks in m 


Fallino—fallino—cracefully. 

Now wreathed and twined—but still evolving 
Harmonious oneness in revolving; 

Departing with the faintest sigh, 


Like chost ( = ne sweet melody. 


As on a harp with golden strings, 
All Nature breathes through thee, 

And with her thousand voices sings 
The infinite and free. 


Of beauty she is lavish ever; 
Her urn is always 

But to our earth 
Another Ole Bull. 
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I em VERN O} ri I E 
LITTLE ren now the ! it had th re enta es this 
quart [’ is it ¢ sted two city 1 i iL ¢ H » be 
or thr igo. All the spa | ng and ses 
now ly { the I t t ‘ 
street « Corde l tr tl} 1 tl t n n, 
i iple en nelosur tr ¢ n of 
which I t! pre tic 
erty { red 
time P Ia ito the r and cohe- 
po ( Ky \lalta f I a 
had i th i } A] 1 t lay 
Bt! W i had 3 Be i tl 
howeve to ot t } ! rom 
th rm { me 
remained he 1 n ( 
tran t f it Wi n ] { d 
through a d ulted L) -.% ted the | th 
mounte d and n ne ice ott nd 
occupied | ry { nits 1 h | ; 
At I | ( ot ‘d () Si! ify and I ( d, 

{ it to pro- f ) but 

te » the hapless on ther 
qu ti | | to 
: Ty ‘ t e! IT . ich 

re r 7 t} a | if ! ( t yt 
vari ( i _ ‘I nt uld 
ol i t { r | the 
yu il | Gy I i ( I I d. on a 
Ma ta } } f \ nid n 
ir { ’ f t 1 ¢ t t r 
Gi 1M i tr ) l 
eX ( | ( | 1} ted 
lurisd ( ! In t ( 
ur ka | be 
were l ! - ate- 
t ty. | laree | f ! hi 
irom the A i! 
ar I U Id t t 
In its i { l inte] 
( nued ad to re\ ( old is Vl | ? 
1789 ul pri nd 1 ng 
private { \ t the 
it l 1 ( { k- i pel 
rupt i i id i 
includin W -~ @ ‘ t ( ta 
ple me sae i pend the } nd on | 
Lie 1 ipat a pl - tw { i 
res, ra n . claims of ¢ the Grand 1 
( tors i no power over them oO on t st a 
within the precin ts ot us ¢ en t f ! ined within 
asylum All ranks and all conditions the ¢ 1 asylum, engaged in his 


* Concluded from our last. 








The Drane 





pleasures or the business wl thes 
wo still pi 1 4 5 

( ences i i f the 
b - in pr : 
( nh On St i ! ed 7 
| iht 
{ r th Cl 0 ( 
t r credit S 1 the | ( = 
{ resort, ind even in } 
\ ithe effront y « { . 
rious parade. But as 
sun beran to dawn a horl- 
ZOn, all SI) ed i 1 to Tree 
turn; and mal an impr vi 
had to repr nt hi iorget ( 
hour in the ¢ mpa f tl oman “ 
loved, or the bottle 


introd iced, about a year alt 1 » date 
robbery of Mast 


| 


thousand crowns, wh ( h had cons ie 
mated the honest draper’s ruin. 

One summer evening, at about t 
hour of sunset, in tl er of a 
retired tavern within its I nent- 





reois resid s oO t é = t t 

pers ns were seat dd at a i 

each with an ample goblet of hypocras 
before him, with which they moistened 
the con ation in which they were 
engaged. ‘The one wasa ta pow il 
man. in a faded military costume, with 





a buff collar; whose face, divided in two 
by a iong red scar, 


intenan 


presented one ot the 


fton ¢ 
es otten » De 


encountered 


ot most formid 1e aspect, lay betlore 
; I 

him across his knees His companic 
whom he had shortly before met at this 


a rendezvous, Was no ot 


spot on er than 
1 friend, the Count—or the self- 
Count, de Manle; no 


all the finery which 


our ok 
stvled 
deed, brave in 


had displayed on the occasion of our 


onger in- 


former introduction to him in the Rue 


de la Tixeranderie, but in a costume of 


1 


hich revealed a wo- 


showy shabbiness whi 
fully altered fortune on the 
wearer. His moustache was, 
as well waxed, his feather 


part oi the 
howe er, 
as high. 
his swagger as insolent as ever, though 
he was no longer attended by the faith- 
ful lackeys who had befor 
his retinue. They had been 
galleys for the little affair of Poliveau’s 
robberv ; a |-d 1 


( omposed 


sent to the 


well-deserved destination 
which De Manle had himself with diffi- 
ved, through the power of the 

amily—whi h he ha ! 


in his behalf, by 80 COon- 


culty escay} 


Villenegre 


trived to enlist 


con- 


r’s Daughter. [Sept 








ectine Tf _ TO io Ma i the 
Ta ( \ RP. 
iou n his The other 
Captain Corbi- 
1, once iit I ito 
years ( - 1 
' pl ‘ o 1 
i 1 ACCE I | und 
b re ready ny 
honorable e1 | l that 
might turn i ( three 
vears f e hung. but 
I the 1 in ¢ ne the 
( ‘ t el nal 
Dy t Y 
TI e 1 some hali-doze other 
| Sin th om, cl \ oul 
geois of the kind | om e tavern 
was m nt Lhe) e en- 
Jay At / ( imes 
of chance of the day ) man was 
seate 1 ay irt from the t, n i Wine 
acow opening upon ‘ t. ir y} h 
} S looki y st l ex ta 
1 ol some pe { | LHe LG 
( 1 sh rtiy ore Ofe- 
dering any é nment, | ed 
himself, with h e patie 1 the 
background. With |} ( on the 
table, and his } esting s hand, 
the p old 1 evident 
by a de lection too profound and Linful 
LO | t nin to take any interest In or 
even! ‘e of the scene around | 


\ 1 — ‘ 
De Manle, who had been iny i to 


this rendezvous by his fer look- 
ing friend, was giving the Jatt re- 
ply to his inguiries, some acc t ol 


| | y i 

the Poliveau affair; of whi » his 
} 1 

present companion, he spoke with Litt 

ittempt at disguising its true character 


on his own part. Of Villene re’s par- 
ticipation in it he spoke of it with equal 
recklessness ind ess tri é 1 amor- 
ous adventure, in which he treated with 


but little delicacy the poor m who 
had been the unhappiest victim of the 
whole affair. He spoke | V, as 
though for the information of all the 


company present; by scarcely any of 


whom, however, was he heeded, ¢ xcept 
by the poor and feeble old man just no- 
ticed. ‘The latter rallied from his state 


of lethargic dejection 
more than once made a motion as 
narrator, 
it, and 


notice d 


though to Spring tow urd the 
though he che 
remained as before, entirely un 


‘ked himself in 
by the rest of the company. 

Polive him- 
pt within 


i 


This was poor master 


. ate ail 
self—now a fugitive bankru 
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» a8 rey } - , 
the enclosure of the Cemple About a to meet him on tl vy, had be n com- 
month after tl tures related be pelle , Dy the veariness of h fast- 
fore, the | { t i wns, fal tre th, to turn into tl 1 ern 
+} ; } ‘ } 
tou ‘ nh \ ) i n, s DY a 
shop, of w f ] the re 7 it i ( ( Ne 
‘ ‘ } | 
est trac mn i ; | ers 1 1 from 
his « f { t hye ic! \ ALICE 1 
nay ct t fallt f ‘ 
. +1 
afl ) 1 ( \\ i DeM é S nar- 
not | } { S.. 3 rite 1a { \ had 
eee } } | ple, Ma owed 1 rved 
' ' 
y tlle P OW SUpp I f ce, 
the ] t oted son ( it K forth toge- 
| as j ! ] { t { 
Here 1 oken Vi Old i nt ¢ Lhelr 
i ' , 
man Wa t i \ Lite bil ‘ { 5S ~ na- 
: ot ‘ c who ( i h v him to the 
30 ive t his 1e ft f \ ihe |] nowever, 
* ) ¢ ’ i 
fforts mono tey numerot very S| y obviated Giunicully in } 
| 
a“ { 
to! | { } {i OV Vay I ; L Ulie n d i 
1 optain t ( y 5 iny ¢ t, me Aa he Sy 
tion ind f ( cha re t vith that DUlly- 
! ent oft $ WO | ( — 1a Valle of 
1 ; ’ 
LD I x Lo ee e torth | 3 YT ( ired 
ig 1 from ti nin 1of tore 
} ‘ ! ‘ 79 f 
the ‘Temple, and perl ne at th OIF! ou s els 
' 
old sta ti i 1d S pus 7y tiie ore him; 
‘ » hor \ | t l ] ly » I treet 
In these efforts tl old dray took lit- f if | am ie! i s brave 
erest or ] t i $ filiction lay ( ain ¢ nas matters 
i i 
ra »> than } DV Ss hy ; I ao no Cl St LU 
remedies. He s dat melan- have s s’ ears with r- 
, ) 1 ! | > 
echo silence i ra l i S ny ( 1 you i y l ehave 
laucl s nam erallowed to be ve lves | erly, | will play a main 
ne 1 fh I f he id 0 e witi 1Os¢ you ho | y hap- 
+} , n tir eont } sat to have a fev | ( ) Se | 
I f the A VW vie p ise yi that 
yy - e | l-y W hen they had erossed ireshold, 
j ¢ ls . 
I i to vil l il il na ( f L LIC, 
1 cor 1, Madam s he ret 1 with a er of tri 


( vho obtained e permission t nd motioniess in t Ov corner 
( at { t whe} re s § 1, 
of 1 of her fat saith tl Oo W s se. “ Where 
p rely » know. by a the devil does this dismal 1 figure 
f pat tinet, the days of come from? I say, fellow, did you not 
Lhese V { | l h h Ss yet un heat WV il I said to ° est —and 
oken ‘ entment forbade in { I ts 
iim to rake : vy after th un- Le eth ‘ hort. n e of his 
worthy and dist red daughter whom contusion was somewhat dls oncerted. 
he h sowned at ‘ast from him, he The person he addressed had just turn- 
| ied to erly the coun- ¢ 1 round, nd by the last rays of the 
tenance of his apprentice on such ocea- twilight the count recognized Nicholas 
sions though fo ne reflection of Poliveau, pale, feeble, broken down, and 
the expression, whether of joy or grief, twenty years older by a singie year of 
ne might hav f n the face of his suffering 


+ 
i 
lost child. On the present evening he Captain Corbineau, sur; rised at the 


was anxiously awaiting Giles’s return sudden change wroug n his compa- 


from the city; and having come forth nion, was about to inquire the reason, 
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when the unhappy draper said to him prond and ancient house ; and the lat- 




















with a hollow and penetrating voice, ter | d engaged th ‘rvices of Corbi- 
like that of a spectre, p nting with his neau, known to him as a hireling des- 
fing r to the count: p rado rany service ¢ daring 

“Do vou see thatman? Itisthrough villainy. first estion of the 
him that my daughter has been ruined, my kl rufian had been to burn the 
property pl ndered, my name dis] convent, with all i umate 1 the 
nored! It is through him thatI, who night. On thi p being rejected by 
should have been rich, respected and his less unscrupu employers, he 
happy, am now solitary, destitute, and then undertook to luct r | ree ; 
covered with ienominy! Bad as you —devising some pretext to entice her 
may be, do not associate yourself with bey md the she te! the ¢ vent—and 
him, for he is accur ed, and such an as- then by cor on to d spose of her In 
sociation would bring evil on you both !” me such mann hould eff ’ 

He turn 1 sl Wily as he poke, and pre lude any pi lity oft the ne 
went ( lea ne the two rufhi > I urqi é . ( Vi r into | tect the 
spell- 1 by his look, and more n | fatuation « to ma her 
by t) Py itic | to com- h fe For t he ti 
port with t e ones m4 +} : ae f 
« id the i l¢ ] ature ¢ he ‘ f cut I he } ! . e og t ut De 
De M é s tl t to rec | Mantle, to rdraper’s dat rt 
sano-froid. t was to | o in ¢ Ol 

I had | d. iid. with a eer- rriage, as on a 1 rain 
ing at) that Polive l 1 taken | ion ¢ her per } ( re 
refuce in the enc sure of the T ) I ok t 1" in reqi r 
but faith, I had 1 ttenit. Who would the « erat other only fort 
have thought that that old man was ! y —a seri 
perched so near o ich De M of 

I dor o ha these i cr t reward | eed to hat 
com ( kine over my p th,” Lid cha propo Lis ¢ ly ept- 
Corbi 1, knitting his brow ‘itis a i The | t! pret Ro- 
bad omen, especial the iir I have et five hundred n und - 
t propo { ‘y ) nas som linge to do eng hich wo 1 ma ! 
with this pre T ¢ evil ‘ ‘ 1] \ Ny ; 

The captal } wever proces | to ' ter t} + the Rr | : 
unfold h I s ch wa ! i der t had ! i i 
to with eager attenti his comp 1 punished wit ere wound, 
nion. It \ briefly this. The old which had confined him to his bed for 
Duke de Vi € v mp death- ionths—the n ol mo- 
he 1 hut nis ] We te ] ud i ! d 
i t} t we ‘ ie h h ‘ run f ] 

> i 
\ Ce ted by } 1, wl y to « } | 
I le 1 3 own d 7 ir worthy rit 
to | put istre and he I ] { - 
\ h he d | pledged tor ert he 1 H t 
istics ly uratic 1 due to r d \ m ‘part Y ar- 
her H ( ed ) | I t D Niar t 
pa \— r haunting the 1 me Pa t ten t tter sh be a 
ho convent whic] { ei f the T’ t 
Rosette’s a the corner n the palace « he 
sible « ‘ Grand Pri ] the n being in 
LO O 4 n | the Oppo i lire } ild de 1a 
ind the 1 leg shack | ’ the to | C. 
debarred t} ‘ d bya rson with th pass-\ | 
was very f To t) } Vuns '’—to 





: te 
confidential] ‘t, to devise some signals of recognition, he was to follow 


means of preventing the possibility of that person, and impli¢ itly obey his di- 


this fatal disgrace falling upon his rections, 
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“And now, comrade,” said Corbineau, 
rising and adjusting his heavy sword to 
his side, and fixing his savage glance 
on the other, “ I hope you will not make 
the business miscarry by any impru- 
dence of yours. Kee p yours self sober ; . 
| know you are rather too well disposed 
to drink pretty deep, and I fancy you 
have already taken in more claret than 
enough for such an enterprise as this. 
And now,” he continued, laying on the 
table a handfull of gold, “ here is some 
earnest-money to brace you up to the 
work to be done, and do not forget the 
hour and the pass-word.” 

So saying, he drew his hat over his 
eyes, and took his departure in precipi- 

tate haste. 

De Manle’s first act was eagerly to 
secure the money in the purse hanging, 
according to the fashion of the time, 
from his belt. He then went to the 
window, and observed that though the 


IV.—THE 


Arter his departure, or rather expul- 
sion, from the tavern, in the mode above 
related, Poliveau, almost maddened 
with his exasperation, wandered to and 
fro for a conside rable time before he 
felt himself plucked gently by the sleeve, 
and his faithful appre ntice, Giles Pon- 
selot, stood before him. An unusual 
expression of mingled alarm and hope 
disturbed the countenance of the latter, 
the particular carefulness of whose 
attire sufficiently betokened that this 
was one of the days on which he had 
visited the Convent of the Ave Maria. 
After lingering awhile on ordinary 
topics, as the y directed their steps slow- 
‘towards their humble quarters, Giles 

it lenoth summone “d courage to tell his 
naster that a visitor had come, in the 
hope of obtaining permission to see him, 
vhich he implored him not to refuse. 
Quick as lightning to apprehend that 
it was some person from or on behalf of 
his disearded daughter, the old man, al- 
ready quivering with the recently re- 
newed excitement of his wrath and 
in rard to her, at first met the 

juest with an angry a nd peremptory 
refusal: nor was it till after Giles, in 
despair from the failure of all his re- 
monstrance s and prayers, was reduced 
to the necessity of making a vehement 
appeal founded on the devotion of his 
own personal services and fidelity to his 


old master, that the latter at last so far 
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sun was down, it was still early and 
broad twilight. Somewhat at a loss 
how to amuse the interval of time, he 
sauntered to the door, and in an adjoin- 
ing room saw some of the bourgeois 
whom he had so summarily ejected. 

“Hollo, good people!” he cried; 
“come here—you may come in now. 
I owe you some reparation, and I will 
give it to you at dice, or cards, or any 
game you “choose—come along all of 
you. I have got a purse full of beautiful 
gold crowns, and I am ready for any 
stakes you please. And you, my devil’s 
host, w ine—hy pocras—c laret—for these 
worthy fe Hows! I will pay forall! I 
mean to come down to their level for 
once, and teach those ignorant black- 
guards how to drink like gentlemen.” 

In five minutes the count was sur- 
rounded by a dozen persons, with whom 
he was gambling, swearing and drink- 
ing as hi ard as the best. 


NOVICE. 


yielded as to consent to hear and see, 
for a brief interview, the unwelcome 
AS Ga 

s they neared the door, they remark- 
as a hired carriage drawn up at a little 
distance from it. The coachman had 
descended from his seat, and was talk- 
ing in a low tone with several suspici- 
ous looking persons, who quickly with- 
drew into the shade of some trees on 
their approach. Among them was the 
Captain with the broad scar across his 
face, and another individual in black, 
who had the air of a major-domo of some 
great house. Hastening on with an 
affectation of firmness, belied by the 
trembling of the arm that rested upon 
that of Giles, and by a slight paleness 
which diffused itself over his face, Poli- 
veau entered, without remarking these 
circumstances. He mounted the tor- 
tuous staircase which conducted to the 
second floor, and after an irresolute 
pause on the threshold, he was almost 
thrust into the chamber by his atten- 
dant. 

Two female figures were aan in 
the middle of the narrow and gloomy 
apartment. The one was the m: itronly 
wife of the lieutenant of police, Defunce- 
tis: the other, of more youthful appear- 
ance, wore the white costume of a 
novice, while her features were con- 
cealed by a long veil which dropped 
from her head. 
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The old draper stood speechless 
and trembling before his strange 
visitors, who remained motionless and 
silent. like two shadows, in the 
darkness of the chamber. The veiled 
lady. on the other hand, trembled also so 
violently, that she appeared about to fall 
to the ground. Her breathing was 
panting and oppressed. There was in 
the silence of these two persons, who 
could scarcely see each other in the ob- 
scurity, and yet who knew eac’: other 
so well, some thing solemn, which would 
have struck with something like awe 
the most indifferent spectator. 

Suddenly was heard a sharp, heart- 
rending cry—one of those cries which 
no tongue could imitate. At the same 
moment the novice cast back her veil, 
and sprang toward the oid man with 
open arms, exc laiming 

‘Father! father! It is me!” 

It was, indeed, Rosette; no longer the 
laughing and blooming maiden, whose 
gaiety and playful face used to consti- 
tute the attraction of Poliveau’s shop. 
A year of suffering had entirely changed 
the character of her be auty; she was 
now thin, melancholy, and pale as the 
white nun’s attire which enveloped her. 

At length, overpowered by nature, 
Poliveau made a movement to receive 
the unhappy girl in his arms; but im- 
mediately recovering himself, he shrank 
back, repulsing her with a stern gesture, 


and exclaiming in a strange tone of 


voice : 

“ What does this woman want of me? 
Accursed be whoever has brought me 
into this trap! Approach me not— 
touch me not! I look on you with 
horror !” 

Terrified by the violence of this 
phrenzy, the poor girl shrank back in 
her turn, and sank almost lifeless upon 
a seat. 

The consternation of Giles and Ma- 
dame Defunctis may be imagined. The 
latter broke out into severe invective 
against the obstinacy and hard-hearted- 
ness of so unnatural a father. 

“ Spare yourself these complaints and 
these reproaches,” replied Poliveau. 
“ God alone is to be the rightful judge 
between this dishonored girl and me. 
If you have hoped that a year’s absence 
would have exhausted my just resent- 
ment, you are all mistaken. Believe 
me—be satisfied with the mischief you 
have already done, and do not increase 
it by an obstinate perseverance. Carry 
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her away, and let her forget for ever the 
way to my abode.” 

tecovered from the first shock of her 
re pulse, the young maiden now 
and wiping her eyes which streamed 
with tears, she spoke with an angelic 
sweetness not unmixed with a certain 
dignity : 

“ Father, the occasion of this meeting 
is a solemn one; and if I have dared to 
encounter that resentment which I have 
so little merited, it is because I have a 
duty to perform to you yourself. My 
father, even though you have abdicated 
all your rights over me, I cannot forget 
my ‘duty to render to you an account of 
my actions and projects. To-morrow I 
am to abandon the world, and to pro- 
nounce my eternal vows in the Bene- 
dictine Convent of the Ave Maria. and 
I come, as a dutiful daughter, to ask 
your approval.” 

In spite of his efforts to suppress all 
emotion, Poliveau shuddered and grew 
pale at this intelligence. 


rose, 


‘She abandons the world! she be- 
comes a nun!” he exclaimed. “Is it 
possible os 


Madame Defunctis thought the oppor- 


tunity favorable again to interfere, and 
she expatiated on the severity of the as- 
ceticism of the Convent, where they 


lived on roots and slept upon the ground. 
She implored him to interfere to prevent 
this sacrifice, which knew would 
hereafter be bitte rly repe nte ‘d by all. 

‘I have nothing to say,” at last re- 
plied the draper, interrupting her, and 
with a visible struggle to master him- 
self; “and since God calls this young 
girl to himself, no one has a right to 
turn her aside from that path.” 

“] thank you for your condescension, 
my father ; neve theless this is not all. 
At the moment of withdrawing for ever 
from the world and you—at the moment 
of giving myself up wholly to religion, 
I must call God to witness my inno- 
cence of what you impute to me. | 
must once more, and for the last time 
in your presence, utter the cry you be- 
fore refused to hear—I am not guilty ! 
I am not guilty! A 

With one hand on her heart and the 
other raised to Heaven, her gesture, her 
attitude, her long white garments, her 
inspire od countenance, imparted to Ro- 
sette, in the imperfect light, an ap pear- 
ance almost supernatural. Poliveau’s 
conviction seemed at last a little shaken 
by this overpowering appeal. 


she 
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“ My God! Can I have been mis- 
taken?” he cried, with a sort of reli- 


gious awe. “Tt can't be possible that 


she is innocent! 
Rosette sank on her knees. 


“Oh! you were mistaken, father !”’ 
she cried veheme ntly. “ You were 
mistaken. I swear it! But you will 


never believe me more-—you can never 
believe me more! God, to punish me 
for the pride and frivolity of other days, 
has sent this blindness upon you in re- 
gard to your unhappy d vughter. Well, 


the n, my father, I will speak no more of 


my innocence e—I will no more appeal 
for justice, since that word excites your 
anger. I will cease to ask for anything 
but pardon and pity. For your own 
peace, father—for mine—let me not die 
an object of your enmity! To-morrow 
I shall have quitted the world, and shall 
have bid you an eternal adieu—let me 
not take my place among the holy 
maidens who are hence forth to be my 


companions, loade d with the burthen of 


your curse! Recall it, father—recall it, 
] implore ! And if God has refused me 
the happiness of convincing you of my 
innocence, tell me at least, oh, tell me ! 
guilty or not, that you love me still!” 

This time the stoic firmness of the 
old man was fairly overcome. He at- 
tempted to harden himself still against 
a sentiment which was stronger than 
himself; but the tears gushed from his 
eyes—he opened his arms without ut- 
tering a word, and Rosette sprang to 
his bosom. 

The father and daughter remained 
long clasped in this embrace, and no- 
thing was heard but the sound of their 
broken sobs. Suddenly, Poliveau ex- 
claimed with rapture : 

‘A light! for mercy’s sake a light! 
thet I may see my darling child, my 
beloved Rosette! It is so long ¢ since I 
have looked upon my child!” 

Ponselot, himself shedding tears of 
joy at this unhoped for reconciliation, 
hastened to obey the demand of his 
master, and in a few moments returned 
with a lamp, which he placed on the 
table. 

“And can it be true,” said Rosette, 
with an overflowing gush of tenderness, 
still hanging on the old man’s neck, “ i 
it possible that you love me still 2” 

“ Do I love thee ? oh God, have I not 
always loved thee, even when my anger 
was at its worst? I would never con- 
fess it, but through the night thy name 
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was on my lips—I called upon thee— 
and then I w ept. These tears my con- 
science reproved as a weakness, but 
yet there was an inexpressible charm in 
shedding them. But how pale and how 
feeble I be hold thee, my poor child !—thee, 
whom I have seen so fresh and so rosy ! ' 
How sad and sunken are thy eyes !—and 
yet how lovely and touching art thou still ! 
—lovelier pe prhaps than ever! Poor 
child, the burthen of our misfortunes has 
weighed heavy then on thee too!” 

“Oh yes, yes, very heavy, my good 
and kind father! But now I forget 
every past grief, and I am happy! I 
would have gladly purchased with my 
life, the moment when I saw you open 
your arms. I have nothing left now to 
wish for on the earth, but that God may 
restore happiness to you, as you have 
restored it to me.” 

“Come, come, now,” interrupted the 
good Madame Defunctis, with a resolute 
air, and at the same time wiping her 
eyes, “this all goes famously ; you have 
now both of you got back your senses, 
and I hope we shall hear no more about 
convents, or vows, or eternal seclusion. 
What would be the use of a reconcilia- 
tion, if it was only to part again forever?” 

“T will obey my father’s commands, 
whatever they may be,” said Rosette, 
casting down her eyes. 

The old man’s countenance assumed 
a grave and thoughtful expression. “I 
wish nothing to be changed,” he said, 
with an austere tone, “in this child’s 
plans. She has resolved to give her- 
self to God. I do not know exactly 
what secret sentiments may have in- 
clined her to this course; but it were 
sinful to oppose it, or to divert her from 
it. Let her obey the vocation which 
proceeds from a higher source than one 
of earth. . 

“ But you are all wrong!” again in- 
terrupted the worthy dame impatiently, 

“She has no such vocation. It was 
only her despair at your implacable 
anger that drove her to it. Now that 
this is removed, her thoughts cannot 
continue the same, and if she pro- 
nounces a rash vow, she will die of me- 
lancholy and remorse. Yes, it will be 
the death of her !—and let me tell you, 
for it must out,” she proceeded, disre- 
garding Rosette’s attempts to stop her, 
“that I more than suspect that she 
loves some one by whom she is loved 
in return—and - 

Poliveau knit his brows 





, With a dark- 
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ening countenance. “ Madame,” he But before Giles could spring to obey f 
said, with an abrupt interruption, “the the order, the door suddenly opened, 


moment is not well chosen, to speak to and Villenegre entered. 





of such sentiments—and it is searce- “ Ah, what have you done!” mur- 
ly pr I nt to awaken recoll ctions mured Rosette to he r companion, hold 
vhic which I would gladly fle. ing her face in her hands. “ All is 
However.” he continued “if Rosette lost!” 
has nur red in her heart, any t Villene gre was pale and out of bre ith: 











ype prevent levoting herself to his dress was disordered, and nothing 
U md, sne is iree. But aoe in his countenance re called the frivolous 
* No more, no more, : . youth depicted in the former part of ” 
med Rosette vehemently. “ » this narrative. A love serious and 
more words of doubt isp! ! deep, combined with an earnest desire 
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I ha | I ive Carr ed her too ia i? I i - ct ciously In iture d nis reason, ind 
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disturb by his detested presence the 
last moments that a father and his child 
are to pass together in this world. Let 
him begone as he came!” 

But the young gentleman remained 
motionless, and returned the incensed 
draper’s look with a dignity which was 
not without some effect on him. 

“T have already often repeated to 
you, sir,” he said, with earnest warmth, 
“ that your accusations, as against your 
daughter, are utterly unjust, and I will 
never cease to render the tribute of my 
homage to the truth. Your rights 
over her are great, but they are not 
without limits. By one act of rashness, 
which I deplore with my whole soul, | 
have disturbed her peace, lacerated her 
heart, darkened her fair fame, and 
brought disgrace and disaster on an 
honorable house; you cannot refuse 
me the right of atoning to my own 
conscience and my own honor, by ren- 
dering to Mademoiselle the reparation 
which is her due, and of adding a new 
lustre to the respectable family which 
is suffered so deeply through my fault 
of effacing by my cares, my devotion 

} Pe 


my affection, the remembrance of 


1e past year of wretchedness. If, there- 
fore, this fatal determination is true, | 
conjure you in the name of all that is 
most sacred, not to carry it into effect. 
Wait at least till the impossibilities are 
smoothed away which now oppose my 
dearest wishes —and perhaps,” he 


continued with a faltering voice, * the 


delay | ask may be but very brief.’ 
This serious and noble language ap- 


peared to make some impression even 





on Poliveau * Can this talk of mat 
rh y ha ‘ } 29 aid > 
inge be in earnest he said, fixing 
on Henri a sé irching look. *“ Has the 
Marquis de Vill ecre re illy conceive 1 
the hought of giving his name his 
k and his fortune to the d nter of 


1 bankrupt tradesman, and of one day 
Jacing the coronet of a duchess on 
ier plebeian brow! I had supposed 
that such stories were only to be found 
n the romances of past times; and that 
if a young gallant of our day put for- 
ward such suggestions, it was only to 


dupe a poor family and deceive a mal- 


den who might chance to be too vain 


and too ambitious.—And you, my 


daughte r. he proceed d, after a short 


pause, ** whatdo you think of Monsieur 
le Villenégre’s proposal t” 


The fair novice made no reply, but 


pressed closely round her the folds of 


her white robe. 

“T ask you,” repeated the old man, 
“if you would be willing to renounce 
the convent and wed the man to whom 
are due all your own and your father’s 
afflictions t” 

Rosette replied in a low and timid 
voice: “I have bitterly repented, dear 
father, having ever deviated from your 
will. You are the master of my desti- 
ny, and I will yield a blind obedience 
to whatever may be your commands.” 

“That is very well—but suppose | 
were to leave youa free option between 
the religious life and the Marquis de 
Villenégre, which would you choose.” 

This was referring the matter entirely 


to the young maiden’s own decision, 


ind all eyes were turned upon her 
Rosette was silent for a few moments. 
She was evidently a prey to some 
poignant mental torture, and it seemed 
as though the words she would utter 
could not rise to her lips. At length 
she slowly raised her head, and an- 


swered, with a faint and touching voice: 


Father, | find nothing in what | 


it to change the 


} 


nave he ird which oug 
determination which | had formed by 
myself and in solitude matured. I thank 


Monsieur de Villenegre for his honorable 


tions. It was worthy of 1 oentle- 
man anda man of honor to desire to re- 
pair by marriage a wrong he had inflict- 


ed on an obscure young maiden whose 


innocence no one knew so well as he; 
but she, on her side, has the right to de- 
cline to accept what in his eyes can 
only be a sacrifice. The da rhter of 
the bourgeois Poliveau, of the bankri pt 
tradesman who has sought a refuge in 
the enclosure of the ‘Tl’ mple, she who 

1 other days was called ‘the fair dra- 
per’s daughter,’ and whom all the no- 
bility have seen engaged in vulear 
labors behind the counter of a shop— 


cannot become the Marauise de Ville- 


negre. she appreciates her own posl- 


ne resist- 





tion, and easily unde 
ance of the Duke de Villenégre; for such 


a union would be a degradation to his 
son.—No, Monsieur the Marquis,” she 
continued, rising in animation as she 


spoke, “I will not take advantage 


of a perhaps exaggerated impulse of 
enerosity, a perhaps inconsiderate at- 
tachme nt, on the | irt of one still very 


young and ine xperiencé d. And besides, 


Il am too proud to enter, against their 


oo eer mec 


ee 


TS A ga Peseta! 


oe a tems NE a 
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opposition, into a family which would 
blush for me. Modest as may be the 
station of my birth, it is still too high 
to suffer me to accept humiliation in 
a superior one. And finally, if I must 
speak out the whole, my mind revolts 
at the thought of waiting for the death 


of one dear to you, to be the signal of 


the possibility of the reparation you 
speak of.” 

The Marquis, with a gesture of des- 
pair, murmured: “ Oh God! she does 
not love me!” 

Madame Defunctis seemed stupified. 
Poliveau, on the other hand, exulted in 
the proud dignity of this reply. He 
ran to his daughter, and embraced her 
rapturously, erying : 

‘‘Well done! well done, Rosette! 
And now am I sure that she who could 
so nobly and wisely reject the honorable 
proposals of a rich and brilliant gentle- 
man, could never have encouraged the 
base attempts of a seducer. It no 
longer for thee to sue for my p irdon—it 
is for me to implore thine—I who have 
who have 
driven thee forth and delivered to 
Forgive me, 


is 


cursed and insulted thee—I 
thee 
the mercy of strangers ! 
my child ! and inthe convent where thou 
art about to enter, thou wilt bear with 
thee for ever the tenderness and the re- 
grets of thy poor father.” 

Roseite, as if exhausted by the effort 
she had just made, had sunk back in a 
state of scarce conscious dejection. 

** Monsieur the Marquis,”’ 
Poliveau, “ you have heard my 
ter’s decision—I have nothing to add 
to it. I render justice, in my turn, 
to the generosity of the sentiment under 
which you act, and I acknowledge that 
you have not hesitated to propose the 


resumed 


daugh- 


V.—THE TOWER 
Arter leaving the house of Poliveau, 
the young man became entangled in the 
inextricable labyrinth of lanes and paths 
which surrounded the houses and gar- 
dens of the Temple enclosure. Igno- 
rant of the localities and excited by the 
scene through which he had passed, he 
entirely lost his way, and continued a 
considerable time before he was able in 
the darkness—for the light of the moon 


just rising in the horizon was lost in 
the shadows of the trees—to make his 
way to the great tower of the Temple, 


the 


o direct 


by which was the entrance to en- 


closure. He was just about t 
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only remedy possible for the evils you 
have caused. ‘This declaration from me 
ought to satisfy, I presume, all that is 
both required by your conscience and 
your honor. And now, Monsieur de 
Villenégre, permit me to remind you 
that every moment that passes away, as 
you have yourself acknowledged, may 
be your father’s last.” " 

The Marquis shuddered at being thus 
reminded, but he was too fully absorbed 
in the grief of Rosette’s fatal and unex- 
pected resolution to yield even to such 
an appeal. He exhausted himself in 
ineffectual entreaties that the cruel de- 
cision might or at least 
suspended for a time; and in Madame 


be recalled, 


Detunctis he found a zealous ally. 
But all wasin vain. Rosette remained 
for the most part silent, weeping beneath 
her veil. The painful scene was 


protracted till her father insisted on re- 
lieving her from an importunity which 
was only agonizing, and by repeatedly 
urging on the young man, with increas- 
ing asperity, the duty of momently 
turning to the death-bed of his father, 


re- 


he at last almost forced him to take his 
departure. 

‘* It is enough,” said the latter, in a 
gloomy tone, and preparing to depart 
“| Jeave this house from which | am 
repulsed and expelled. But I will 
know whether the will of this young 
maiden is free, when she declares in 
my presence that she desires to em- 
brace the religious life. If I find her 


sentiments to correspond with my own, 
father may load me 
| Swe that she 


even though my 
with 
shall be my wift 

And as he spoke he departed with a 
proud salutation and rapid steps. 


maledictions, ir 


OF THE TEMPLE. 


his steps rapidly toward the 


gateway 


when his attention was attracted by the 


} 


sound of some person approaching him, 


a few paces off, in the darkness. 


he stranger advanced slowly, with 
an irregular and staggering step. Hi 
voice it was that arrested the ear of 
Villenegre, as he was talking aloud to 


lil ‘ 1, 
lint A al 


himself 


unken man. 
Pa sampoieu 


he said impatiently, 
immediately recognized 


and Villenegre 

the peculiar voice and affected intona- 
tion which marked the Count de Manle. 
“ Shall I never find this cursed tower 
of the Tt mple which was the place of 
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rendezvous’ ‘The old Satan has cer- 
tainly carried it off while I was winning 
those scoundrels’ paltry pistoles! Where 
the devil has this rascally tower of the 
Temple gone to hide itself? Ah, here 
we are,” he presently proceeded, as he 
stumbled upon the object of his search, 
and felt with his hands along the mas- 
sive ruins of the masonry. “ All right; 
[ am here first at the rendezvous. 
Faith, this grass seems smooth and soft, 
and I will rest awhile.”” And he sat, 
or rather fell heavily down on the 
The marquis paused a few mo- 
ments, and presently was intently engag- 
el edin listening to the broken phri ases that 
eached his ear through the darkness. 
“ Yes, yes—that little puppy Villene- 
will be in a pretty fret, when he 
comes to know it! Isn’t this a master- 
stroke! to receive five hundred pistoles 
from the old duke for carrying off the 
etty draper’s daughter from that poor 
fool, the marquis! Ah! ah! 
capital story it will make !” 
restrain himself, Villené- 
a rapid perception of the 
ng of what he heard, sprang to- 
{the drunken ruffian. De Manle, 
made an ineffectual effort 


orass. 


rre 
gre 


young 
what a 
Unable to 


with 


wal 
at the sou nd, 
himself 
This must be my man. 
you the that 
from Captain Corbineau! 
Quick as lightning Villenegre took 
he hint of the opportunity. ‘ Yes, it’s 
I,” he disguising his voice. 
Signor Cavalier,” replied the drunk- 
still endeavoring to get up, 
You are pune- 


to raise 
Hallo, 


comrade, are one was to 


meet me here 


answered, 


en man, 


‘7 am at vour service. 


tual—you were to be here at ten, and 
ten is just going to strike ; at the foot 
of the tower—here we are. Ah! but 
wait a moment—what’s the pass? | 
must say to you, you know, ‘ To the 
de with the Nuns! and you V 

To the devil with the Nuns!” re- 
peated Villenégre mechanically. 
7 Ah, what a simpleton I am!” cried 


De Manle, bursting intoalaugh. “ It 
is you who are to say to me ‘ To the 
devil with the Nuns! and | must an- 
you,—wait a moment—what 1s it 
| must answer you t—Ah, yes! that’s 
it 1 must answer you, ‘Vive the Val- 
F All right, comrade. 
Lead me to where Corbi- 
waiting for me with my pretty 
Has he 
she 
but Ul soon 


awer 


s-/-coliers 
ome alor v, 
neau 18 
-my charming Rosette. 
earried her off yet? | 


suppose 
le a little fuss abont it, 
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bring her to her senses. Come along. 
Help me a little to get up, comrade. I 
believe I drank a glass or two too much 
of claret with those cursed bourgeois. 
Give me your hand.” 

But as Villenégre made no movement 
to his assistance, ‘“* Well, cavalier,” he 
resumed, “ Maugrebleu! if you want 
me to go with you, you must lend me 
a hand, for the devil catch me if I stir 
a step without it! ‘They will carry 
the girl off without us, and give the 
pistoles to somebody else, that’s all. 
As for me, I mean to take a little nap 
while you are making up your mind. 
Mon Dieu! how comfortable it is to 
sleep !” 

And to prove his assertion De Manle 
gave a tremendous yawn, stretched out 
his arm, and was in a moment fast 
asleep. 

Ina few minutes, notwithstanding the 
darkness of the night, the marquis had 
bounded over the distance between the 
tower and Poliveau’s abode. The quar- 
ter was all silent and deserted. A sin- 
gle light alone gleamed in the chamber 


oce upie - by the worthy draper. Vil- 
lenégre rushed in. Rosette and Ma- 
dame Defunctis had gone, a few min- 


utes before, to return to the convent in 
the hired coach in which they had 
come, and which had waited for them 
at the door. A few words to explain 
what he had discovered, cast conster- 
nation into his astonished hearers. But 
Villenégre was quick in decision and 
action. 

“{ have but uncertain suspicions, 
but there is not a minute to lose. Do 
you, Mr. Apprentice, run to the house 

of the lieutenant of police, Defunctis. 
Tell him to take all the soldiers he can 
collect, and beat about all the environs 
of the Temple. Or rather,” he contin- 
ued after a moment of reflection, “ let 
him proceed to the Val-des-Ecoliers. 
There must be some meaning in that 
name. Do you, Monsier Poliveau, pray 
to God while we go in pursuit of your 
unhappy daughter.” 


And instantly disappearing in the 
darkness, he was heard rapidly de- 
scending the steps of the stair-case. 
At the moment he reached the foot, the 
tower clock struck ten. ‘“*Oh, Mon 
Dieu!” he murmured, “ it will be too 
late !” 


And with his utmost speed he direct- 
ed his steps toward the spot where he 
had left De Manle asleep. 
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VI.—THE VAL-DES-ECOLIERS. 


We will draw a veil over the ago- 
nizing adieu of the father and the 
daughter. She had gone, and the old 
man was left now almost stunned by 
this new form which his afflictions had 
assumed. Giles Ponselot was left be- 
hind with them. At the door the ladies 
had put on their masks, and without 
suffering him to quit the old man to ac- 
company them to the coach which was 
stationed only afew steps off, had pro- 
ceeded to it alone, as they had come. 
A hoarse voice—of course, that of a 
coachman who had brought them—bad 
them enter, as the heavy steps were 
rapidly let down. In the darkness and 
their own agitation, they took no notice 
of the person who handed them in, nor 
of two mysterious persons with slouch- 
ed hats on the coachman’s seat, and 
two more at some distance behind, 
dressed like lackeys, who enveloped 
themselves carefully in their cloaks. 
A loud crack of the whip was heard— 
the horses dashed off at a rapid rate with 
the heavy lumbering vehicle—the en- 
trance gate of the enclosure was soon 
passed, and the coach plunged into the 
narrow unpaved streets of the old and 
gloomy quarters on the east side of 
Paris. 

Neither of the ladies remarked that 
it did not seem to take exactly the route 
toward the Convent of the Ave Maria. 
Rosette was sunk into one corner, 
where, with her face buried in her 
hands, she gave way toa passion of tears 
and sobs, while her kind-hearted com- 
panion could not refrain from following 
her example from very sympathy as 
well as from her own sincere distress. 

They were little conscious of the 
time which thus passed. They felt 
themselves at last interrupted by the 
sudden stopping of the coach. Reco- 
vering themselves, they were quickly 
handed out. On alighting, and glanc- 
ing up at the massive Gothic edifice 
before which they had stood, Rosette 
exclaimed in a tone of alarm: 

“ This is not the Convent of the Ave 
Maria! It is the church of St. Catha- 
rine of the Val-des-Ecoliers, where | 
have often attended mass when we 
lived in the Rue de la Tixeranderie 


near by. I know it by the statue of 


good St. Louis over the entrance. 
Why are we brought here? Take us 
to the Convent of the Ave Maria.” 


Her heart sank within her with 
alarm as she spoke, and as a thousand 
recollections flashed on her mind, of 
evil reports as to the character of the 
Abbé and the monks of the monastery 
of St. Catharine of the Val-des-Eco- 
liers (shortly after the period of this 
narrative they were reformed by the 
Cardinal de Larochefoucauld). 

* Silence! interrupted the hoarse 
voice of the pretended coachman wh 
had assisted them to dismount, and wh 
was no other than our former acquaint- 
anee, Captain Corbineau. No harm 
is meant to you; only, if you uttera 
single ery to raise an alarm, or if you 
do not do what is required of you, you 
are dead on the instant.” 

And he flashed before the eyes of th 
terror-stricken women the blade of a 
poniard. 

** But where are you taking us?” in- 
quired the worthy dame Defunctis, ina 
voice scarcely articulate from fright. 

* You will see.” 

“ But——” 

*« Silence, I say !’"—Before she could 
make any further objection two vigor 
ous hands seized hold of her. As shi 
felt their brutal pressure the poor wo- 
man uttered a scream that echor 
piercingly in the silence of the night 


Corbineau raised his dagger to het 


force her to be silent. Rosette par 

tially stretched out her arms to shield 
her friend, whose life she believed in 
danger; but her strength failed her, and 


she sank fainting to the ground 

In this state she was caught up by 
one of the villains in his arms, while 
two others dragged her companion 
along. ‘They gave a slight knock at 
a side door of the church, which was 
immediately opened, and after giving 
admission to the whole party, closed 
again with a dull sound which re- 
echoed through the spacious recesses 
of the dark edifice. 

The interior of the church had at 
that hour of the night an imposing and 
majestic aspect, which should have 
struck awe into the guilty band by 
which it was profaned. The vague 
light of the moon, penetrating through 
the colored glass of the windows, serv 
ed only to make the darkness visible, 
As the eye, however, became accus 
tomed to the obscurity, it could distin 
guish the high-springing arches, the 
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bold and slender columns which sup- 
port d the Gothie roof. On the sides 
of the church, here and there could be 
perceive d rising up through the thick 
masses of shade like menacing spec- 
res, the marble statues that decorated 
the tombs. The light of asingle lamp 
twinkled at the furthest depth of the 
sanctuary, and from the other extremity 
of the nave it might have been deemed 

star. A cold and damp atmosphere, 


till impregnated with the last odor of 


he incense burned during the day, clr- 
culated heavily round the party, causing 
an involuntary shiver. In that immense 

resounding structure every step, 
however light, awakened an echo; 
every word faintly murmured prolong- 
ed itself through its depths like a moan. 

ls Monsieur the Abbé ready?” 
asked the person who was bearing the 
burden of Rosette’s unconscious form 
(and who was no other than the confi- 
dential valet of the Duke de Villenégre), 
of the individual who had given them 
idmission, and whose features could 
not be distinguished in the dark. 

‘“* Monsieur the Abbé is waiting in the 
sacristy,” answered a nasal tone, like 
that of some subaltern official of the 

and hé will ascend the altar 


nas itis the pleasure of Monsieur 


inough. ‘Tell him to prepare the 
c ite, leaving the names in blank. 
| ther think the bridegroom will 
not re to have his real name known, 
a he can fill it in himself when 
over. Are you very sure he 
will be here, Captain ?” 

. 


\o doubt of that. Where pistoles 
or pretty irls are to be got so cheap, 
he will not be wanting, I will answer 
ior it. | have sent one of my fellows 
to meet him and conduct him here. 
Curse me if I know what keeps them 
I hope the drunken 


rascal has not drowned his memory 


lear leaad ! 
3O long already 


in a cup of hypocras. 

\ pause of some time ensued, within 
which Rosette, aided by the efforts of 
Dame Defunetis, who was terrified into 
an unusual silence, began to recover 
from her swoon. 

* Where am It Whatdo they want 
of me? WhyamlI here?” she mur- 


mured in a feeble voice. 
\ } » . 
You are here to be married, my 
pretty maid, and you had better take it 


, fur there is no avoiding it. All 
, and you must submit, 


Good care shall be taken of you, and 
you shall have a fine, gallant husband 
in the Count de Manle.” 

Before any expression could be given 
to Rosette’s bewildered horror, two 
strokes sounded lightly on the same 
side door by whick they had entered. 

‘‘ Here they are at last,” said Cor- 
bineau, as he gave admission to two 
men wrapped in their cloaks. One of 
them walked with a staggering gait, 
and leaned on his comrade for support. 
He could be heard in the darkness to 
stumble at almost every step. 

‘“* Sans-Dieu! comrade,” said Cor- 
bineau to the man who served as guide, 
“ but you are late! I began to fear you 
had not met the man.’ 

“It is not my fault, captain,” said 
the other surlily ; “ this cavalier came 


: 


dead-drunk to the rendezvous, and he 
had all the trouble in the world to give 
me the pass. I have almost had to 
carry him here. 

“It is a calumny,” interrupted De 
Manle, in an altered voice, “‘ and this 
fellow lies like a rogue. I have full 


possession of my reason, and I walk 


” 


like a king’s arquebusier. I’ve only 


drunk a glass of hypocras with th 


bourgeois, that’s all. But come, where 
is this pearl beyond price—th 


is charm- 
ing bride, my pretty Rosette, where is 


she ? 
** There she is,” answered the cap- 
tain, “come, my fine cavalier, go and 
1 ‘ . ] ‘ 
make your court to overcome the last 


priest Is informed 


of your arrival. You will need all your 


gallantry, for I warn you the little beau- 


ty 1s as fierce as a tigress. 


scruples, while the 


“We'll see!” said De Manle, with 
his usual air of conceit; ** 
es are easy to tame.” 

He starg¢ red towards Rosette, and 
began to Spe ak to her in a low tone, till 
presently it was apparent from a move- 
ment in the direction of the sacristy, 
that the ceremony was about to com- 
mence. 

A word of explanati nh is necessary, 
to make intelligible a scene which 
would seem almost impossible, even in 
the reckless and violent days of our 
story. At that time ecclesiastical 
benefices were sometimes given to lay 
nobles, who would even transmit them 
to their heirs. ‘To serve the chapels, 
churehes, priories, &c., these unclerical 


proprietors would engage such poor 
priests as they could find, who for a 
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share of the income of the institution 
would perform its official duties, being 
themselves the merest aud often the 
most unscrupulous tools of the patron 
on whom they were thus dependent. 


They were called Confidentiaries or 
Custodinos. Such was the relation 
between the Abbé who now ascend- 
ed the altar, a man of utterly worth- 
less character, and the Duke de 
Villenégre. Nor were such forced 
marriages, as they were termed, very 
uncommon in those days. Ifa ruined 
gentleman wished to espouse a rich 


heiress, he would carry her off by force 
or fraud, to some place where a priest 
was gained over beforehand for the per- 
formance “td the ceremony. After- 
wards if the family of the unhappy 
woman should attempt any judicial re- 
clamation ag: ainst these outr: ives, it was 

asy to prove by bribed witnesses, or 
a ced or extorted documents, the legal- 
ity of the marriage ; and at all events 
it would lead only to interminable law 
of which fell 
families 
carried, 


proce edings, the di 
heavily on both the 
cerned. So far was this 


scrace 
two con- 
that 
in 1639,twenty years after these events, 
a royal ordinance was found necessary 
for the repression of these offences by 
the severest penalties. 

‘he ceremony 
short. Rosette was led to the altar in 
a state apparently of stupefaction. She 
made no opposition to the ruthless pro- 
eeedings of which she was the victim, 
her faculties and very consciousness 
seeming benumbed and helpless. De 
Manle occasionally addressed a few 
words to her in low tone, which it 
could not be judged whether she heard 
The nuptial benediction was just 
about to be pronounced, when a violent 
knocking was heard at the principal 
entranee of the church, and a strong 
and authoritative voice was heard: 

* Open, in the name of the King!” 

“It is my husband with the soldiers 
of the patrol !” exclaimed Dame De- 
functis, reviving from the stupor of-her 


on this occasion was 


or not. 


frame. “ It is God has senthim! God, 
who has not been willing to suffer 
this horrible sacrilege in a sanctified 
place!” 

The priest paused suddenly, trem- 
bling with alarm. ‘“ Not a word, nota 
movement, mademoiselle !” exclaimed 


addressing himself to the 
* Captain Corbineau, take 
charge of this old fuol, and see that she 


valet, 


speaker. 


the 
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Monsieur 
All will he con- 


gives no alarm. Proceed, 
l’Abbé, and be quick 


cluded before the King’s people can 
reach us here—you know the conse- 
quence if you fi Lil.’ 

He was immediately obeyed, and the 
ceremony proceeded. Such was the 


noise without, and the agitation of those 
within, that no one could hear Rosette’s 
replies. ‘The priest himself, no doubt, 
attached no great importance to them, 
for without pausing, he hastened to 
mumble over the forms of his sacred 
office, with all the rapidity inspired by 
haste, and the desire to satisfy his pa- 
tron. 

At last ali was done; the symbolical 
ring was on the finger of the 
the nuptial benediction had 
nounced, and when the 
said by the assistant of the priest, noth- 


bride, 
been pro- 
last amen was 


ing more was wanting, according to the 


ideas and usages of the times, to make 
the marriage binding before God and 
men. As soon as the whole was com- 
pleted and secured, and the priest was 


descending from the altar, the valet of 


the Duke, without allowing himself to 
be terrified by the clamor of the ch- 
ers at the entrance , Said aloud naclear 


voice and a tone of exultation : 

* Let all who are here present bear 
witness that Rosette Poliveau is legal- 
ly and irrevocably married to this cava- 
ler, and that while he lives she can 
never marry another. And now let us 
leave the place to the gentry of the po- 
lice. Monsieur de Manle, you may car- 
ry your wife wherever you please.” 

The whole party now procee led in 
haste to dispe rse, some to escape by the 


small side door by which they had en- 
tered, the rest through the door of the 
sacristy. All were, however, s enly 
arrested by the voice of the newly 
wedded bridegroom, who had alone re- 
mained motionless, supporting in his 
arm Rosette, who lay in apparent in- 
sensibilitv, with her head buried in his 


bosom. He spoke in a tone of strange 
authority, which commanded an obedi- 
ence none could resist. 

“ Mignon, 
VAbbé, 
immediately !” 

In a few moments the whole impati- 


remain, sir! Mor sieur 


stay! Letthat door be opened 


ent troupe without were reas up 
the aisle, with Defunctis, 
Giles at their ae 
es, which shed a strong 
little group at he foot of the altar, in 


P olive iu, 
and we torch- 


glare on the 
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the centre of which stood De Manle, 
with the young bride, all trembling and 
half bewildered, whom he had found 
some mysterious means of reconciling 
to the fate which had been thus violent- 
ly and carelessly hurried. 

De Manle ‘—no: the real De Manle 
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the want of his hat, wig and cloak— 
which, together with his voice, swag- 
ger and drunken condition, Villenegre, 
in the extremity of the occasion, had 
taken the liberty of borrowing for the 
nonce. How his bold inspiration suc- 
ceeded we have seen. 


’ was still sleeping profoundly on the The Draper’s daughter was now the 
grass at the foot of the Temple tower. Marquise—no, she was now the Duchess 
As it was a warm summer night, he de Villenégre. 
was not likely to suffer seriously from 
cs 
ECHOES OF THE HEART. 
BY MISS SARAH M’DONALD. 
Ir was a pleasant dream from which I woke,— 
A dream of joys that never might return— 
Once more in faney had I decked my locks, 
With those sweet gifts that children ever priz ] 
The gifts of nature—found on fountain’s brim, 
On sunny bank, and in each shady grove 
That forms a haunt for poetry or love ; 
4 Once more in graceful chaplet and festoon, 


Had bound the lily, violet and rose ; 


And flung them at my gentle mother’s feet, 
Praying that she would read the fairy lore 
Written on them, for, to my childish mind, 
Their soft perfume and richly tinted leaves, 
Made them fit scrolls for dancing elves to trace 
The story of their many wanderings on. 

It was a blessed dream, for, ere I slept, 
I sought in vain to still my yearning heart, 
And calm the throbbings of my fevered brow. 
Now like some spirit from the better land, 
The memory of my vision hovered round ; 
Hushing the inner tempests of my soul, 
While the south-wind that rested through the night 
Amid acacia bowers and orange groves, 
Until its perfume seemed the mingled breath 
Of each sweet flower that it had stooped to kiss, 
Parted the loose hair on my aching brow, 
Cooling its fever with its soft caress. 
And as I gazed out on the sunny sky 
And hearkened to the lays of the fair birds 
a That seemed to soar deliriously high, 
I felt how very beautiful was earth! 
So beautiful, | almost sighed to think 
My spirit could not make this world its home. 
Each restless yearning and each feverish hope, 
My soul had ever known, were to her, now, 
Like the swept tear from childhood’s rosy cheek ; 


And ever and anon would whispers come 
(Such whispers as I have heard violets breathe), 
Bidding me seek some spot where I might quaff 
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A deep, delicious draught from nature’s cup. 
Gladly I heard the summons ; I, whose heart 
Grew faint, when the sweet waters were withheld ; 
And bent my footsteps where in calm repose 
Lay the mysterious and majestic Deep. 

it was a glorious sight! the crested waves, 
Catching the first tints of the morning sun; 
Until in liquid gold they brightly gleamed, 
Dimming the eye that on their splendor gazed. 
I said it was a glorious sight—but oh! 

‘The music that came pealing on each breeze, 


? 


Who of its deep, its heavenly tones may sp¢ ak 
I deemed that angels had come down to earth 
And tuned in sweetest unison their lyres— 
But a low voice borne on the balmy air 
Whispered, it was the thrilling song of praise 
Sent up from ocean’s echoing depths at morn. 
Higher, still higher did the music swell, 
Swelled into floods of richest harmony 

That filled the calm, blue heaven—while to my ear 


Phus the glad, soaring anthem seemed to spe 


Joyous, yet solemn be 

All nature’s voice to thee, 
Father divine ! 

A hymn of grateful gladness, 

Free from each thought of sadness ; 
Such praise be thine. 


The hymn shall fill the sky, 4 
The cna t 3s WII ds re ply, 
M in 8 Soul, adore 
And from a countless throng 
One full and 


Of thanks shall soar. 


] : 
lorious song 


y 


Thanks for the blue ¢ xpanse, 

That seemeth with thy glance, 
Oh God! to beam 

Thanks for the dewy morn— 

Thanks for the sunshine born, 
A heavenly beam, 

O’er Earth in mercy thrown, 


From the bright shore unknown. 


Thanks for the musie flowing, 

Thanks for the beauty glowing, 
On land and sea. 

All sweetly shall they blend, 


All gratefully ascend, 
Most High, to thee! 


A single year of human joys and woes ; 

And on the Ocean’s shore | stood again. 

Wild thoughts and sorrowful my soul! were stirring, 
And my heart seemed as if its chords must break ; 
In vain the balmy breeze went singing by, 

Bearing the nicht flower’s incense on its wings ; 
Mine was the fever that may not be cooled 

With morn’s delicious air, or night's soft breath— 
Mine the de ep yearnings that but dee per grow 


With each sweet sound that meets the anxious ear. 
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f In vain the stars, my spirit’s chosen guides, 
Looked on me with their clear and dewy eyes : 
Though in their glance | still read love for me 
I found no joy intense—no calm delight. 
A fearful change had fallen on me, since the morn 
When in my very gladness I had felt 
That I could dwell for ever on the earth, 
Nor ask a fairer home—a happier lot. 
Then from our household chain, no link was missed ; 
No blossom from our household wreath unbound ; 
a “ut now the chain was severed—and the wreath— 
Oh! Death had culled its only stainless flower, 
That in a better land *twas blossoming— 
A land where storms can never reach. I knew, 
Knew that my gentle sister was now where 
Her angel purity could ne’er be dimmed. 
Yet it is hard to linger here below, 
And miss what most the spirit hath adored ; 
Ay, hard, and more than frail Mortality, 
‘That swayeth as a reed to grief, can bear. 
Home grew a darkened and a mournful place, 
for she its light, its very life, had flown! 
The skies soon lost their splendor to my eye ; 
The silvery streams, their sweetly laughing flow 
Even the spirit whispers of the flowers, 
Those “ stars of earth,” fell sadly on my ear— 
They sighing seemed to ask for something gone ; 
And now, as by the restless sea I stood, 
Longing for the swift pinions of a bird, 
That I might flee, where partings are not known, 
A thrilling strain broke on the midnight air, 
Yet not in joy, nor yet in praise it rose 
a Its tones were all of sorrow, and I deemed 
, solemn hour, 





The waves had chosen this sti! 
To chant a requiem for beauty vanished,— 

Vanished from this dark werld ne’er to return— 
A req 


* For valor fall’n—for broken rose and sword,”’— 


uiem for singing voices hushed, 


A few brief openin r notes of grief and sadness. 


Then full and deep the moaning waters sung 


\ dirge—a stately dirge for ye—the noble and the brave, 
Called from your elory and your power to slumber in the rrave 
Oh! ne more your swords may flash upon your country’s field 
Flash y intly and bo ily out, bidding the spoiler vield, 
A ¢ l it, ena} for ye who n yout rlorio s bl l 
H had your beauty sl uuided by the d k veil of tl ti ) 
\ ) ly e tl homes wh once vo yous ton ere ir 
And rr \ the fal 1 he ts, those tor SO ep! st f 
A chant a soft, sad chant for thee, departe d child of song, 
W hose thoughts divin flowed ever in a current swift tro! 
Broken the lyre that sweetly poured music on every breeze, 

¢ Len each fountain, stream and tree such thrilling harmonies 


\. soft, low requiem for ye, who slumber ’neath my waves ; 


Oh! fa your resting-place s are, fairer than earthly graves; 
rlistening pearl, all peacefully ye lie, 


| i aown on beds of 


n caves of the brightest coral, where the sea nymphs o’er ye sigh. 
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A soft, low requiem for ye—in your homes e’en now is kept 
A weary watch by eyes that long for your vanished forms have w ept ; 
| have bound them here, but your souls have flown, in a brighter land to 


A land whose calm is never broke, by the dirge-like tone, farewell. 


And with earth’s 


saddest word, the sad strain died, 


Died softly as swans’ last accents die ; 

While all mysterious it seemed to me, 

That the full organ of the mighty deep, 

Now songs of praise, now songs of grief, should swell ; 
But a low voice, the “ voice of God within,” 
Whispered that Nature’s many tones are but 

The echoes of the changeful, human heart. 


A TALE OF 


THE BRAVO 


Ar the period of our story, the old 
Catholic Mexican town of Bexar, or 
San Antonio, as it is indifferently call- 
ed, had only eight or ten American 
citizens. ‘These were principally reck- 
less and daring young men from the 
States, who were ostensibly govern- 
ment rangers, and held nominal alle- 
giance to, and commissions from, the 
President of Texas. But that august 
official had far too many hungry pap- 
suckers clinging to the lean bosom of 
the home Treasury to spare one gene- 


rous drop even, for the nourishment of 


this distant frontier; so that the bold 
spirits who ventured there had glory to 
any amount meted out for their subsist- 
ence by this prodigal official, and if they 
found anything less sublimated and 
more substantial necessary, they were 
told with a superb hauteur, that “ honor 
was the dearest gift of princes ;” that 
as to these grosser matters, they might 
shift for themselves! The conse- 
quence, of course, was, that as “ ne- 
cessity has no law,” at any rate these 
young gentlemen could not be expect- 
ed to trouble themselves with framing 
an original code for it, under such cir- 
cumstances ; indeed their veneration of 
a custom so antiquated as that “the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary,” would have forbidden it, if no- 
thing else; and in this same classical 
taste they were necessarily highly pre- 

judiced in favor of the primeval axiom, 
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*S STRATAGEM. 


“might is right,” which was adopted 
as their creed, moral and political! 
The fifteen hundred Mexicans, who 
made up the remaining population of 
the town, as well as the swarms along 
the distant banks of the Rio Grande, 
were made to appreciate very fully the 
practical results of this creed, which 
were carried out at their expense in 
sundry unceremonious contributions, 
levied by these adventurous zealots 
with a faithfulness which would have 
secured the seventh heaven to followers 
of Mahommed. Captain, now Colonel 
Hays, a young Tennessean of singular 
energy and br: ivery, was the master 

spirit of this band, and ranking next to 
him was the hero of our adventure—a 
young gentleman whose very feminine 
and delicate features contrasted re- 
markably with the traits of remorseless 
hardihood which had gained him the 
universal sobriguet of “ The Bravo.” 
There was no desperate enterprise in 
which he did not of choice lead the for- 
lorn hope ; there was nothing too madly 
daring and too near impossible for him 
to undertake, if he once took the whim 
into his head that he would accomplish 
it. Hays was the more powerful cha- 
racter, and like— 


“Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribed 

To tender objects; but he, in heat of ac- 
tion, 

Was more vindicative than jealous love.” 
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And not in the heat of action only, but 
under all possible contingencies where 
the blood of the hated Mexicans of the 
Rio Grande was at issue, he was piti- 
less as winter! Antonio Navarro, a 
Mexican of Hidalgo descent, who had 
joined the Texans in their revolt, and 
fought shoulder to shoulder with them 
throughout the revolution, was very 
popular and much respected by the 
Americans of Bexar, who had ‘given 
him their votes as Mayor, and were 
ready to stand by him under all cireum- 
stances. Navarro was rich, and car- 
ried on, through agents who were not 
altogether so obnoxious to the Mexican 
government as himself, quite an exten- 
sive and lucrative trade with the vil- 
lages beyond the Rio Grande. It hap- 
pened just at this crisis, that he was in 
a serious quandary. His last trading 
venture, which had been a heavy one, 
had been successfully converted into 
silver; but his faithful agent had sent 
him word that he dared not budge a 
foot with his precious charge, two or 
three mule loads of which he was 
guarding night and day at the Rancho 
of Navarro’s old friend, Don José, on 
the ‘Texan bank of the Rio Grande. 
For he feared that his old friend, 
tempted by the richness of the prize, 
had proved unfaithful, and had given 
the renowned and formidable outlaw, 
Agatone, a hint of the intended trans- 
fer, that he might intercept it on the 
way across those sterile plains which 
stretch between that river and Bexar. 
It was very certain, at least, that he 
was beleaguered by the spies of the 
bandit captain; that a detachment of 
his troops were hanging round the 
Rancho, waiting for the treasure to be 
started, with the intention of attacking 
those having it in charge, on the prai- 
ries; that Agatone, who was the mor- 
tal enemy of Navarro, had sworn his 
money should never reach Bexar, and 
the agent, in sore distress, begged him 
to send a formidable escort, sufficiently 
strong to defy the whole force of Aga- 
tone, for without this it would be mad- 
ness to leave the walls of the Rancho; 
and he was not even sure, by any 
means, it was safe there, for that the 
conduct of Don José savored very 
strongly of treachery. 

Poor Navarro was sadly taken aback 
by this news. But he went instantly 


to work and equipped a troop of the 
vagabond braggadocio Mexicans about 
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Bexar, and started it off under the com- 
mand of a trusted servant to bring in 
his silver, and frighten Agatone’s cut- 
throats. He sent private instructions 
though to his agent having charge of 
the money, not to trust it to these fel- 
lows until he had ascertained whether 
they would stand fire or not, for, on 
this point he had some shrewd doubts, 
growing out of his intimate knowledge 
of his fellow-citizens. The agent was 
first to send them with a great parade 
of sacks, stuffed with moss and gravel, 
a day or two's journey on the return 
trail. In this time the attack of Aga- 
tone would probably be made, and if 
they should prove able to cope with 
him and show any game, the agent 
might then go back and fill his sacks 
in earnest, with some prospect of reach- 
ing home with their contents. This 
wary stratagem was carried out to the 
letter, and the result proved it to have 
been a wise precaution, for the coward- 
ly ragamuffins scarcely awaited Aga- 
tone’s first charge before they were 
scattered, flying helter-skelter in every 
direction over the plains ; and nearly all 
of them killed their horses by running, 
and came straggling into Bexar on 
foot, with an awful tale of robbery, 
blood, and devoted courage on their 
part, each man vowing as he arrived 
that he had fought until all those yet 
behind him were killed ; and not a little 
laughter did it create among the Ame- 
ricans, as one after another the ghosts 
of these heroes thus unceremoniously 
consigned to’the gory bed of honor 
would come dropping in, apparelled in 
the old-fashioned fiesh and blood! The 
truth was, that Agatone had not pur- 
sued them at all, but stopping at the 
money bags, eagerly ripped them open 
with his dagger that he might gloat his 
hungry vision upon the shining con- 
tents. The rage of the baffled ruffian 
may be better conceived than told, 
when a stream of shells and pebbles 
followed through the rent; he swore 
all sorts of dire oaths as he thrust his 
damaged dagger back into the sheath. 
But the faithful agent, whose name 
was Alvarez, had taken care to keep 
out of harm’s way, and, with the most 
trustworthy of his men, was securely 
housed in Don José’s Rancho, guard- 
ing the treasure like a sleepless gry- 
phon, and in spite of the treachery of 
his host, who dared not take ground 
openly, he managed to keep the infuri- 
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ated Agatone at bay. 
course, needed no telegraphing to be 
made aware of what had occurred, but 
he was now fairly at his wits’ end, for 
it was clear enough he would never 
get his money if he trusted it to Mexi- 
can valor to bring it to him; and be- 
sides,,no possible inducement would 
have operated in organizing another 
expedition, composed solely of Mexi- 
cans, for it would take them a month 
or two to recover from this fright ; and 
were he even to send double the num- 
ber, they would all run at the first sight 
of Agatone. The jealousies between 
the Mexican and American citizens, 
had prevented his asking assistance of 
Hays and his company, for he knew 
that they scorned his cowardly country- 
men too entirely to participate with 
them in any enterprise ; and now that 
he had endeavored to get along without 
them, and been so signally defeated, he 
feared it would sadly injure his popu- 
larity should he e mploy the Americans, 
and give them another opportunity, by 
contrasting the successful issue of their 


iaeeneaa with the disgraceful one of 


the Mexicans, to taunt and crow over 
them, which spirit they had already 
carried to sufficient galling extremes to 
endanger conside rably the Pp yuublic peace. 
He knew that if he applied to the 
Americans now, they would only 
him in view of this very triumph, and 
most of it: 


assist 


would be sure to make the 
so that between the fear 
popularity, and of losing 


losing his 
his money, he 


was fairly half demented ; how both 
were to be secured, he could not by any 
possibility conceive ! He had been 


chafing and foaming over the matter for 
several days, without seeing his way 
any more clearly out of the difficulty; 
and to cap the c limax, had just received 
another message from Alvane Z, urging 
him as he valued his silver to hurry on 
some one to his relief, for he was almost 
worn down by watching, and the aspect 
becoming every hour 
more unpromising ; but that there was 
a solitary glimmering of hope left, for 
he had received information froma sure 
that Agatone had for a 
reinforcement, was to be absent 
several days, but that when he returned 


of affairs was 


quarter gone 


and 


he intended storming the Rancho, and 
had sworn to cut all their throats for 
the trick they had played him, and 
have his revenge and the money any 
how. He prayed Navarro to take ad- 
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vantage of this absence of his enemy— 
who had left his troops in command of 
a lieutenant—and slip in and get him 
out of this scrape, and the money in 
before Agatone returned. ‘That he must 
try to effect this by stratagem, if not 
by force. 

This was a strong appeal. The 
worthy merchant and mayor, already 
near the last gasp of desperation, was 
floored by it. But those self- 
able laconics which have as- 
no law,” 


almost 
same vener 
serted that 
have also christened it the “ mother of 
invention,” and Navarro in this mortal 
extremity suddenly bethought him of the 
Bravo, of the violent passion he had 
been seized with to possess a certain 
coal-black and magnificent steed which 
Navarro had taken from a Camanche 
chief. It was by far the finest animal 
ever seen on that frontier, and the Bra- 
vo had tried often and over, in all sorts 
of ways, to obtain But though 
Navarro valued him immensely, yet the 
estimate did not quite over! valance his 
knew the Bravo 
would risk his life a hundred times to 
get possession of him. Delighted by 
the sudden illumination of this thought, 
he sent for the Bravo at 
posed the expedition to him and the 
coveted the reward. The 
eyes of the young adventurer fairly glis- 
tened ; for of all things he could con- 
ceive of just then that horse he valued 
the most. Money was nothing in the 
scale against him—for no Arab had ever 
greater regarding the met- 
tle of his horse as quite as important, 
in the sort of life he led, as that of his 
and what was more, 


necessity knows 


him, 


silver bags, and he 


once—pro- 


steed as 


cause for 


dirk or his pistol ; 
he had not been in a single fight for a 
had be- 


week or two; the Camanches 


come so distressingly shy, and the 
Mexicans so uncomfortably quir 
he was almost bored to death by the 
vapid and tiresome monowony of pe 

and his blood was fairly 
small affair of some sort or other; so 
that nothing could have been mor 
than the proposition of Navarro 
leaving the horse the 
but with the ret- 


blac k,”” and few of 


seething tor a 
e apro- 
pos 
—even out ot 
question ; 
ting “ the 
Agatone’ 
premely 
forthwith closed with 
conditions 


p ospt ctol 
Killing a 


Was 


Su- 


buot, he 


s rascals to 
and perfectly beatified. He 
Navarro’s offer, 
that he 
and to manage 
way with- 


adding as was to 
to ride 


in his own 


the horse 
affair 


hav e 
the w hole 
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out any questioning on the part of any 
one; that he should select five men 
who were to be equipped to accompany 
him; and great was the astonishment 
of Navarro when he announced that 
these five men were to be Mexicans, 
and the most roguish, worthless vaga- 
bonds in the town, at that. He had 
expected of course that the Bravo 
would take with him his own country- 
men, and it was upon their combined 
boldness and ingenuity he had counted 
for success; and at this unexpected 
proposition he was grievously disturbed 
—for the inevitable result seemed to 
promise the loss of both horse and 
money. In vain he remonstrated. The 
Bravo would make no explanation of 
his plans, but insisted upon his terms, 
or refused to have anything to do with 
the matter. Navarro went to Hays, 
and begged him to use his influence in 
persuading the Bravo to change his 
plan and take Americans. Hays 
went to him and offered to accompany 
him with his whole troop; but he re- 
fused the proffer, and Hays turned off, 
saying very coolly to Navarro: “O 
never disturb yourself about the Bravo! 
he'll do it! He’s got a plan of his 
own! let himalone!” So, as it was the 
only hope, Navarro was compelled re- 
luctantly to equip the five Mexicans 
designated, and let him have his own 
way. But it was with a heavy heart 
he ‘saw him start next day curvetting 
over the prairie on the black steed, 
and he drew a long sigh as his favorite 
horse disappeared beyond the undula- 
tions ; for he never expected to hear of 
him or his money again. In truth, it 
appeared to every one, Mexicans as 
well as Americans, the most fantasti- 
cally impossible scheme that ever en- 
tered the brain of a desperado—the 
effort in the teeth of all Agatone’s ban- 
ditti, to bring off a large sum in silver 
across over a hundred miles of desert 
plains, with only five cowardly Mexi- 
cans for escort, any one of whom 
would sell his life for a plug of tobac- 
co! It looked like the collapse stage 
of the dare-devil mania! But the Bra- 
vo had done so many improbable 
things, there was no telling what 
might be the result now. So every- 
body waited, with the most intense cu- 
riosity and anxiety, the issue. With 
permission of our readers we will ac- 
company the mad-cap through this 
promising undertaking. 

VDL. XV.—NO. LXXV. 21 


He travelled with great speed, mak- 
ing long stages, and only stopping to 
refresh his horse, and seeming to be 
utterly regardless of the five Mexicans, 
leaving them to keep up or not as they 
could. They, poor rascals, were fright- 
ened at the idea of being left behind to 
shift for themselves in case they should 
meet with Camanches, and took very 
good care to keep in sight, at least, 
though to accomplish this on their in- 
ferior horses was a very serious busi- 
ness, so that by the time he reached 
the Rancho of Don José their animals 
were pretty well usedup. ‘The Bravo 
had purposely selected these fellows 
from among the most notoriously drunk- 
en and faithless villains of Bexar! 
Honest Alvarez, who was on the 
watch, instantly opened the gates to 
the Bravo. Don José happened not to 
be at hand when this was done; but 
when he returned and found the single 
American insolently ordering his Peo- 
nes about, and acting in all respects as 
if he were Lord of the Rancho, he be- 
came furiously enraged, and ordered 
the Bravo to clear out, and threatened 
to tie him up and give him a quirt on 
his bare back. It never occurred to 
him for a moment that a solitary Amer- 
ican, with only a river between him and 
Mexico, and with several hundred Mex. 
icans about him, would dare to offer 
resistance! The Bravo paid no atten- 
tion to his threats, but in an imperious 
tone demanded of him the surrender of 
the silver. ‘To Don José this seemed 
capping the climax of presumption. He 
ordered his Peones to seize and strip 
him. But this was more readily said 
than done. While they hesitated a 
moment about obeying, the Bravo very 
coolly drew a pistol, and stepping up to 
Don José, who was surrounded by his 
Peones, twisted his hand into his hair, 
and, drawing down his head, placed the 
cold iron muzzle of the pistol against 
his temple. At the same instant, as 
the Peones were in the act of rushing 
on him, some one shouted from the 
crowd, “It’s the Bravo! It’s the 
Bravo! look out!” At this formidable 
name, the menial herd scattered as if 
a torpedo had fallen amongst them, and 
poor Don José was left to his fate. 
Such was the terror the singular hardi- 
hood of this man had inspired the bor- 
der Mexicans with, that they had as 
soon undertaken to encounter a regi- 
ment of devils, as brave the prowess of 
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his single arm! He held the shivering 
Don José in this pleasant position until 
he made him kiss the cross and swear 
to be true: this is the only form of 
oath at all binding with a Mexican. 
With a magnanimous air, he then told 
him he would spare his life, and re- 
leased him. He ordered him to get 
the key, and show him the most secure 
room in the Rancho; which having 
been done, he compelled him to assist 
Alvarez and himself to remove the sil- 


ver into it. Then speaking a few 
words in a low tone to Alvarez, he en- 
tered the room alone, closed the door, 


locked it on the inside, and throwing 
himself down with the bags for a pil- 
low, was sound asleep in a few mo- 
ments. Great was the rejoicing among 
the Mexicans, that this scourge of the 
borders was at last entrapped—had in 
his over-daring recklessness thrown 
himself alone amidst swarms of ene- 
mies; and though they submitted to 
his insolence in the Rancho, and dared 
not attack him openly, they revelled in 
anticipative cibes over his carcass rid- 
dled with balls, as they intended it 
should be. How was it possible for 
him to escape’? The faith of the vil- 
lains he had brought along with him 
had given way at the first assault—for 
they had been forthwith surrounded by 
the emissaries of Agatone, and fora few 
pounds of tobacco apiece had agreed, 
every man of them, to join the plot for 
his assassination. The lieutenant of 
Agatone had seen his approach, and 
might have set upon him then, with all 
his men, and killed him, but he chose 
rather to wait till he started on his re- 
turn with the money, and thus secure 
both objects at once. As for poor 
Alvarez and his two honest followers, 
they were, of course, to be exterminat- 
ed along with him! And then. this care- 


lessness of his, in throwing himself 
down to sleep without taking any pre 
cautions to see that his men were not 


tampered with, showed that he neither 

feared nor I and 
ee ia 

they fairly danced 

saw everything so propitious lor a cer- 

tain revenge of all the high-handed in- 


erted ar vthing 


for joy, as they 


sus 


dignities and murders he had commit- 
ted upon their countrymen. Alvarez 
seemed to be in a wonderfully fine hu- 
mor, highly elated at the prospects 
of escaping, and paid no attention to 
the whisperings and plottings that were 


going on abouthim. He bought seve- 


ral gallons of jnouya, and, with one of 
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the Mexicans who had accompanied 
the bravo, called Juan, and who was 
the most proverbial scoundrel among 
them, he seemed determined to make a 
regular drunken frolic in honor of his 
deliverance. ‘The rest, having settled 
their plans with Agatone’s spies, who 
departed, were soon drawn into the 
carouse, which they kept up regularly 
until day. Had a sober man looked on, 
he would have perceived that Alvraez 
and Juan were not 
they wished to appear. 
When morning came, 
chimed in with the convivial 
his followers, and at starting, filled al] 
their water-gourds with novya for them. 
Don José was very officious in furnish- 
ing the Bravo with spirits, and chuckled 
heartily as he saw him so much dispos- 
ed to drink freely ; for this was making 
assurance doubly sure of 
the plot which he knew was to be 
carried into effect that night. He 
rubbed his with glee at the 
thought of the coin they were soon to 


quite so drunk as 


the Bravo 


spirit of 


the success of 


fingers 


be counting, for he was, of course. 
to go shares in the plunder. 
Indeed, the avarice of the traitor 
became so thoroughly roused by 
the certain thought of success to 
all his schemes, that he began to think 


of the the cup 
and the lip,” and to remember that 
Agatone’s banditti had never bee n re- 


faith, 


many “ slips betwixt 


} o l 
markable for good and that it 


would be the surest course for him to 
the ground in person when the 


money Was seize d, and atte nd 


be on 
to secur- 
ing his share o that his heart sudden- 
ly overflowed 
mounting 
having the honor of 


with courtesy, and, 


his horse, he insisted upon 


‘companying the 


Bravo the first day’s journey on his re 
turn. ‘The Bravo, seeming to be 
thoroughly mollified by th penerou 
liquor, heartily respor to the polite- 
nes So off they started, merry a 
wedding party, the doomed Bravo and 
Alvarez more boisterously jovial than 
any of them, and taki: it pains to 
make the mone 5 b igs very conspicu 
uus, “lor the veneilt 3 in apy 
rently half drunken Bravo boastfull) 
swaggered—“ of the spying whelps of 
that wolf-cur Agatone, that are sneak- 
ing along after us through that 
line of timber! As he said this, he 


pointed directly to where Don José 
knew the spies of tl were 
hid. He was somewhat startled at 


this for an instant; but the Bravo was 


banditti 
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so evidently under the influence of the 
nouya, that he forgot it directly, sup- 
posing that it was an accident that he 
pointed so true ; ane merely such a 
boast as was natural! for a half intoxi- 
cated man. 

It seemed to Don José that his vic- 
tims were perfectly infatuated ; for 
during the whole day the Bravo and 
Alvarez did not permit the carouse to 


flag ; and in this they found an able co- 
adjutor in Juan, for the knave seemed 
to be as thirsty as a sand-bank. We 


should mention, by the way, that it is 
an almost invariable habit on this fron- 
tier, particularly when Americans are 
of the party, to spend the first night in 
camp, in a carouse, when a long or 
perilous expedition is undert: aken ; so 
that all this conduct of the Bravo's, 
however stupid and reckless it might 


seem, was in perfect keeping with 
usage. They camped at night on a 


spot designated by Don José as most 
admirably adapted for the purpose. 
The Bravo appeared to place unbound- 
ed confidence in the judgment of the 
courteous Ranchero, and agreed to his 
selection without any hesitation. The 
spot was most excellently well chosen 
for a night surprise. It was a small 
open space on the bank of a stream, 
surrounded on all sides by a dense 
thicket. The Bravo was not so far 
that he did not take wonderfully 
good care of the black steed; and Al- 
varez managed, with all his staggering, 
to secure the pack of mules, and 
or two horses, remarkably well under 
the circumstances. 

The supper of dried beef and tortil- 
las Bravo grew suddenly 
excessively cautious, and would not 
perms a fire to be built, for fear, he 


gone, 


one 


over, the 


said, “the blaze or smoke mig ht betray 
us to Agatone’s fellows; for,’ he con- 
tinued, with a loud laugh, “I rather 


think I’ve thrown the cowardly sheep- 
thieves off the trail this time.” Don 
José assented most heartily to l 

though he laughed in his sleeve as he 
said to himself—* ‘The drunken fool! 

blind man couldn't miss the trail he’s 
made, even if 1 hadn’t seen the spies 
following us all day! The drinking 
now commenced again, and it was soon 
announced that the gourds had been 
emptied. The fellows, who had be- 
come very drunk and insolent, were 
clamorous for more. The Bravo, at 
last, 


} 
+ 
Lilis, 


and seemingly with great reluc- 
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tance, brought out a special private 
bottle of his own, that, he said, was 
filled with choice brandy which he had 
obtained at Bexar, and brought along 
for contingencies. Don José, who had 
been very wary, and had drank nothing 
heretofore, thought he might certainly 
now indulge himself a little, as matters 
were in such glorious train ; so he took 
a stiff draught of the Bravo's superfine 
brandy, and, passing the bottle round, 
it was very soon emptied. One of the 
Mexicans shouted, laughi ingly, that Juan 
was shirking, and didn’t drink his; but 
Juan played his swallow so vehemently, 
that the fellow jerked the bottle out of 
his hand and drank himself, but was 
too much stultified to notice that Juan 
had not lessened it a drop. 

In a very few minutes after this, each 
man had thrown himself back with his 
head upon his saddle for a pillow, and 
seemed to be sleeping soundly. Don 
José had followed the example of the 
rest, so far as position was concerned, 
but he had not the slightest idea of 
going to sleep. He lay thinking over 
the occurrences of the day ; everything 
had worked right ; it was impossible the 
Bravo could have any suspicion, for all 
his Mexicans had been bribed, and even 
supposing they had only aeag to 
he had watched them el osely 
since day-break, and it was impossible 
that any intimation of the plot could 
have been conveyed by them to the 
Bravo without his witnessing it, for 
he had od them earefally ; and 
though it had struck his crafty mind as 
singular that the Bravo should be so 

-kless as to get drunk when he knew 
he was surrounded by deadly enemies, 
yet it seemed to him so evident that he 
was really so, that his suspicions were 

ntirelly lulled. He felt an unaeccount- 
ah » propensity for sleeping, which he 

, and consoling him- 


be so, 


ol serve 


cout ld not overcome 


self with the reflect tion that his friends 
were not to come till day-break, and 
that there was plenty of time for a short 


invincible in- 
clination, intending to wake again in an 
hour or so. A profound silence now 
reigned the camp and the still 
snoring figures for an hour or so, and 
the wolves—for there was no sentinel 
out—were sneaking round the death- 
like sleepers, and smelling cautiously 
at their noses to see if they were yet 
breathing ; but when one of them hap- 
pened to try this experiment on the 


nap, he gav way to the 


over 
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Bravo, he suddenly bounded wildly off, 
shaking his head. The Bravo rose 
quickly, and gazed after it as it dashed 
through the moonlight, at every leap 
clawing with its fore paw at the stump 
of an ear that had been sliced off by 
his dagger. ‘The Bravo turned with a 
sardonic grin, and muttered, “ Ah! ha! 
my fine fellow, you will not be the only 
biter that is bit to-night!” Alvarez 
and Juan were standing alert and wide 
awake by his side. “ Come, boys, let’s 

be quick!” They soon had the money 
upon the pack-saddles and their horses 


equipped, all but saddling the steed of 


the Bravo. “Shoot the man with his 
head on the silver-mounted saddle, is 
itt” He chuckled, as he took up the 
rich saddle his own head had been rest- 
ing upon and replaced the saddle which 
Juan had gently taken from under the 
head of Don José, with it. ‘* But that 
the joke is too good to lose I couldn't 
afford to leave my fine saddle and forego 
the pleasure of splitting the rascal’s giz- 
zard myself!’ He laughed as he threw 

the saddle of Don José upon the “ black,” 

and leaped intoit. “ Keep close under 
the bank, boys, and hurry!” he said, as 
they started the pack mules with their 
precious freight, down the hill into the 
bed of the stream on which they were 
camped. ‘Stop! stop!” said Alvarez, 
as they got into the water, “‘ we have for- 
gotten my two men who stood by me so 
faithfully! We must not leave them to 
be shot, when the fellows find out the 
trick, for revenge!” ‘Go back, then,” 
said the Bravo, carelessly, “and drag 
them by the heels into the thicket and 
hide them ; you needn’t be afraid they 


will wake, for they took a heavy dose of 


that superfine brandy of mine!” Al- 
varez obeyed, and said, when he and 
Juan returned, after an absence of a 
few minutes, “I’ve hid ’em whe re 
they'll be out of harm’s way when the 
wake!” ‘That's more than 
jolly ‘yellow bullies’ will ever do! 
Come, let’s be off!” said the Bravo. 

It is impossible for us, of the misty 
North, to realize the clear brilliancy 
of moonlight on the elevated 


‘ace 





* It will be well to explain here, that the Mexican saddle is altogether unlike 
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Western Texas. The atmosphere is 
so wonderfully lucid and dry, that all 
our preconceptions of distance are an- 
nihilated. A deer, a tree, or any ob- 
ject, is as distinctly defined on the 
retina a half-mile off, as it would be in 
our medium at eighty paces. The 
broad radiant face of a full moon hung 
almost, jt seemed, in reach of the tree- 
tops, pouring such floods of mellow 
light upon the scene, as brought out in 
perfect relief even the thin fibres of the 
grass, the white thorns of the broad- 
leafed cactus, and the slim stems of the 
frail flowers. 

Faint pencillings of a stronger light 
were just beginning to struggle dimly 
through the forest-shaded rim of the 
eastern horizon, when a party of about 
sixty men might have been seen, slow- 
ly and cautiously creeping towards the 

camp, upon the side opposite to that on 
which the Bravo and his friends had 
left it. It is a proverb of frontier life, 
that horses and men both sleep most 
profoundly just at day-break, and for 
this reason that hour is always select- 
ed for a surprise attack. These men 
were evidently Mexicans, as could be 
seen from the broad-brimmed, sugar-loaf 
sombreros, which shaded their tawny 
and moustached faces; and as they 
stooped, and crawled, and skulked 
among the bushes, their small black 
eyes gleaming with a strong animal 
light, “they looked the very ideal of 
cowardly and traitorous assassination. 
‘They soon reached a point from which 
the sleeping figures were discernible. 
They raised themselves quietly amongst 
the bushes, and looking over them, 
could cle arly distinguish the group. 
‘* How!” whispered the man nearest 
the lieutenant, whose quick eye had 
detected that all not there who 
had made up the party during the day, 
—‘*How! they are not all there! 
where are the rest?” “All there,” 
said the lieutenant, “that are to be 
shot! the rest are in the bushes out of 
the way! See, there is 


the 
mounted saddle !*—remember, men! 
said he, 


were 


silver- 


elevating his voice, as he 


oul 


own. They are very deep in the seat, the bow and pummel at least six inches in height, 


and sometimes plated with from fifty to sixty ounces of 


silver. Ihave seen saddles 


of Mexican cavalry officers, that had a hundred dollars’ worth of silver spread over 


them in thick broad plates, with no sort of chasing on them. 


The white metal is 


valued as a national ornament, and as their horse furniture is much easier than ours, 
and better suited for managing the wild mustangs, American frontiersmen greatl y 
prefer it, and will have it, whether by fair means or bloody ! 
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turned to his company, while his finger 
pointed at Don José—“ you are to 
shoot all! but be sure you shoot that 
man with his head on the silver-mount- 
ed saddle'—Fire.” There was the 
long rolling fire of the platoon, and 
they all sprang forward. ‘ Carraho! 
we have killed Don José, and the 
Bravo and the money are gone!” roar- 
ed out the lieutenant. ‘* There’s no- 
thing here but the filthy carcasses of 
those curs of Bexar for our pains!” 

Two nights after these occurrences, 
the young Americans of Bexar met 
for a grand carouse, in honor of the 
safe return of the Bravo with the 
money of Navarro. The Bravo had 
just finished the relation of the inci- 
dents we have narrated up to the time 
of his leaving the camp, and the hearty 
burst of laughte r which had followed 
the Bravo’s affectionate leave-taking, 
of ‘“‘ Pleasant dreams to the honest 
Don José!” had somewhat subsided, 
when Hays remarked, “* But, Bravo! 
I don’t understand how you have ma- 
naged to make so useful and faithful a 
servant out of that notorious drunkard, 
thief and villain, Juan!” ‘Oh! the 





simplest thing in the world! Evena 
Mexican is capable of gratitude! Juan 
is not the fellow’s name! Have you 
forgotten that famous knave Gonzales 
you ordered to be shot one morning, 
about two years ago, for stealing your 
favorite sorrel, and whose life I took a 
fancy to save, because he made an 
impudent face at us, while we were 
levelling our guns to fire at him?” 
“ Yes! is it possible that this is the 
same?’ “ This is Gonzales, and he’s 
given his soulto me. I took the other 
four along for the express purpose of 
getting them killed ; as they are out of 
the way now, may be my black horse 
will be safe. I knew I shouldn’t be 
able to keep him three weeks, while 
those thieving scoundrels were alive !” 
“Good! Bravo, you deserve a vote of 
thanks from us all—under the shadow 
of your black steed, our horses will 
now be safe!” The vote of thanks 
was formally drawn up and presented ; 
and along with it came a splendid silver- 
mounted saddle, that did honor to the 
glossy back of even “the coal-black 
steed.” 





A PRAYER. 


BY MRS. C. E. 


DA PONTE. 


Weary of earth, and tossed 
Amid the storms which ever break my way, 
Thou, who canst save the weary and the lost, 
Oh, hear me pray ! 


Weary of time, which brings 
Little of comfort to my bosom now, 
Feeble and worn, to thee my spirit clings— 


To thee I bow. 


Deep is the inward strife, 


Thou know’st, consumes my 


sick and weary soul, 


And deep the grief that agitates my life, 


Beyond control. 


For me, joy comes no more ; 
Earth cannot soothe, for life can nothing give,— 
Take me, then, father, to that mighty shore,— 
For thee I'll live ! 


Watch me where’er [ go, 
Guide thou my footsteps through this valley drear. 
Father! I weep, with more than mortal wo, 
But yet can bear ! 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tuis is the dull season of the year ina 
commercial point of view, and the oc- 
currences are seldom worthy of extend- 
ed remark. It is the season of harvest 
in the interior, and that important event 
engages the attention of four-fifths of 
the active population of the United 
States until it is successfully ended. 
So important a portion of the communi- 
ty is the agricultural class, that when 
their attention is confined to their im- 
mediate concerns, a stagnation runs 
through all the channels of business un- 
til the intercourse of the farmer with 
the city is again resumed. ‘This year 
a bounteous providence has bestowed 
more than usual abundance upon the 
farmer as the reward of his toil. In 
all sections there are indications that 
the prolific yield of former years will 
be exceeded by the teeming productions 
of the present. While, however, the 
industry of the individual has been as- 
sisted by a favorable season, and the 
quantities of produce are so large, the 
markets for the saie and consumption 
of that produce, so far from being ex- 
tended in any degree proportionate, 
have, by unequal and unjust laws sanc- 
tioned in their operation, been confined 
within less than their former limits. 
Great as has been the yield of the 
earth, the hopes of the farmer have 
been cut short by partial legislation. 


Confined within the narrow sphere of 


a few manufacturers, his market al- 
lows not of an advance in price, or even 
of sustaining the former ones. The 
mouths of the manufacturers may be 
numbered, and their wants estimated to 
anicety. Like the consumption of the 
army and navy, their supplies may be 
made by contract, and after the fulfil- 


ment of that contract, every bushel of 


wheat or pound of pork added to the 
stores of the farmer, is a surplus which 
has no other tendency than to sink the 
money value of the whole. An in- 
creased production is to the farmer, un- 


der such restrictions, no profit to him. 
It only reduces the expenditure of the 
other classes, whose productions are 
protected from a similar influence by 
the operation of laws, prohibiting sup- 
plies from without. ‘To what purpose 
is it that money is a drug on the sea 
board, that $25,000,000 in gold lies idle 
in the vaults of the Atlantic Banks, 
with money at 34 a4 per cent, while the 
west is without a currency t The in- 
terior States have abundance of pro- 
duce, and the Atlantic have a plentiful 
supply of money, but no exchange 
takes place. ‘The holder of money 
does not part with it for the purchase 


No matter 


of produce he cannot use. 


how great soever may be the west- 
ern want of money they cannot pro- 
cure it, because that which they have 


to offer will not find sale in markets al- 
ready glutted with similar products of 
the more adjacent States. Foreign 
countries indeed might purchase the 
produce, but our wise legislature has 
forbidden anything to be returned in 
payment. ‘The wants of the manufac- 
turers are supplied long before the pro- 
duce of the west reaches market, and 
its appearance is only the signal for a 
general fall in prices, without inducing 
sales. If there were a comparatively 
free foreign market, the money idle on 
the Atlantic border would spread itself 
over the interior in the purchase of 
produce for shipment. ‘The proceeds 
of the shipments would be returned in 
goods, and, resold to the interior, be- 
come the medium of fresh purchases of 
produce. ‘This operation is now barred 
by the prohibition put upon the import 
of foreign goods, and the result is a 
useless accumulation of money, attend- 
ed by the unusual spectacle of low 
and falling prices. The following re- 
turns of the condition of the Banks of 
New York of the 


state of business. 


give an indication 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANKS OF NEW YORK STATE FOR THE PAST YEAR. 








1844. ] 
ae - 1843. 
| November. 
Discount, - - -| $53,267,180 
Do. to Directors, - | 4,537,536 | 
Do. to Brokers, - - | 3,709,463 | 
Realestate, - - - 4,081,636 | 
Bonds and mortgages, - | 3,772,037 | 
Stocks and notes, - -| 11,665,311 
Due from directors other | 
than loans, - - | 48,084 
Due from brokers other 
than loans, - - | 810,160 
Bank fund, - - - | 389,392 | 
Loss and expense, - | 639,238 | 
Overdrafis, - . - 105,947 
Specie, - - - - 11,502,789 
Cash items, - - - 3,102,856 
Bills of Banks, - - 4,033,105 
Do. suspended, - - 928.951 
Due from banks, - aT 9,700,629 
Add for cents, - - 138 
$111,614,722 
Liabilities. | 
Capital, : - - 43,369,152 
Profits, - - - - | 4,164,254 
Circulation, - - - | 5,227,930 
Do. register, - - 11,985,171 


963,198 


Due the State, i on 
1,157,203 


Canal fund, 


Depositors, 5 a - 27,389,160 
Individuals, - Zs 587,781 
Banks, - - . J 14,642,143 


es 
‘ 
‘ 


1,615.320 
505,270 


Treasurer U 
Other items, 





$111,614,722 

These returns show a very consid- 
erable extension of business during the 
year, as is natural when favorable ex- 
changes have for so longa time retain- 








ed a large amount of specie in the 
Immediate Liabilities. Nov. 
To United States...... 1,645,320 
Depositions.........++ 27,389, 160 
Canal Fund..... ee oae.i deh 
Nett circulation....... 12,952,055 
Balance due banks.... 4,941,514 
RO ecineaw ions . $48,085,252 
Immediate Means. j 
OCIS 650.0003 0000s, 11,502,789 
LJOGD TEOMOG sino h'0 ks 4.0 . 3,102,856 
DOU cs seeaes .++++$14,605,645 
ROGGE Siraveceenes 61,514,129 


This result gives a pretty rapid ex- 
tension, and carries the bank loans 


higher than they have been since the 
suspension, and within eight millions of 
the highest point they ever reached. 











February. | May. August. 
58,441,293 | 62,669,119 | 64,464,928 
4,330,425 4,355,364 | 4,326,962 
2,644,044 3,136,585 | 2,832,039 
4,072,661 4,008,961} 3,972,501 
3,750,784 | 3,521,239 | 3,282,724 
| 11,052,458 | 10,362,330 | 10,648,211 
| 30,838 26,525 | 28,428 
825,350 | 663,317 | 509,078 
335,101} 341,351} 317,701 
580,360 | 666,891 | 667,487 
105,913 | 155,709! 102,433 
10,086,542 | 9,455,161) 10,191,974 
4,502,479 | 5,999,952 | 4,916,862 
2,275,172}  3,148,421| 2,511,326 
233,025|  "228'500| 230,793 
10,266,709 8,816,691 | 8,358,804 
498 488 | 524 

| | 

113,536,652 | 117,556,604 | 117,362,775 
43,649,887 | 43,462,311| 43,443,005 
3,758,082 | 3,989,472! 4,061,233 
3,146,180 1,943,022 1,437,936 
13,189,221 | 16,421,309} 16,653,388 
927,289 643,983 750,495 
1,483,843 1,504, 167 1,210,794 
29,026,415 | 30,742,289 28,757,122 
592,038 612,926 726,554 
15,610,554 15,467,494 16,102,922 
1,683,551 2,238,083 | 3,674,171 
469,592 | 528,592 516,155 


® KOe RKO 
113,536,652 


117,556,604 | 117,362,775 








vaults. The immediate liabilities and 
means of the institutions on the Ist 
August, as compared with the Ist of 
November, 1843, are as follows: 





August. Increase. 
3,674,171 2,028,851 
28,757,122 1,368,062 
1,210,794 53,591 
15,349,205 2,397,150 
7,744,118 2,802,604 
$56,735,410 $8,650,258 
10,191,974 
4,916,862 
$15,108,836 503,191 
71,643,929 10,129,800 


It is a remarkable fact that a revolu- 
tion seems to be going on in the 
currencies of England and America, 
and that the paper system having in 
1836-7 reached its zenith throughout 
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the commercial world, is now on its 
wane. Ina former number we made 
some remarks upon the change which 


has been wrought in the currency of 


England by the bill re-chartering the 
Bank. The bill as then described has 
become a law, with some small modifi- 
eation. The circulation of the Joint 
Stock Banks, instead of being limited 
to the average of the last three years, 
is restricted to that for the three 
months ending April, 1841, a change 
which adds some £600,000 to the 
country circulation allowed to be out- 
standing at any one time. The Bank 
is also allowed to issue bills on silver to 
the extent of one-fourth of the gold on 
hand, that is, if there is in Bank 
£4,000,000 of gold, £ 1,000,000 
of silver, the Bank may issue, dollar for 
dollar, £5,000,000 in bills. If, how- 
ever, the gold should be diminished, 
the circulation based on silver must be 
called in, in the same proportion, even 
although the quantity of that metal 
Bauk should actually remain the same. 
The currency of England is therefore 
to be entirely governed by the quantity 
of gold, to rise with its influx and de- 
crease with its departure, being to all 
intents and purposes a specie currency. 
In the United States the currency is 
and has been for a long time on a specie 
level, and will for a long time continue 
so, not through the action of any spe- 
cific law but through the effect of pub- 
lic opinion, which, taught by the dis- 
asters, frauds and eouraption of the 
past few years, has not only declared 
itself against the establishment of a 
national bank, but has in many of the 
States subverted those of a local char- 
acter. How strenuous soever may be 
the exertions of those who pant for 
another season of riotous speculation 
under favor of a national institution, 
there is very little chance of the estab- 
lishment of a bank, at least during the 
resent generation. The ruin attend- 
ing those who put their trust in the 
late Bank has been too complete and 
too recent to allow of new subscrip- 
tions to a similar concern on this side 
of the Atlantic. The utter loss which 
involved the $20,000,000 of stock in 
that Bank owned abroad, will effec- 
tually prevent a speedy revival of any 
disposition among foreigners to as- 
sist in the re-creation of another bank 
in the United States, greatly as such an 
institution is known to favor foreign in- 
terests. In nearly all the States, popu- 


and 
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lar opinion is set against the creation of 
new local banks, or of allowing them an 
extended paper credit circulation. The 
paper of the banks which has been in 
circulation during the past year has 
been far less than the held by 
the institutions, showing that the oper- 
ation of the banks has been under the 
cash system of business to diminish 
rather than to increase the currency ; 


specie 


and that the general circulation has 
actually been less in volume than 
would have been the case had there 
been no banks in existence. Notwith- 
standing this, money has never been 
more plenty or the exchanges more 
easily effected. ‘lhe amount of busi- 
ness done this year is admitted to have 
been larger, both ee and export, 


than for several years previously, yet 
money has continue d clieaper than ever 


before experienced in this country for 


the same length of time. Large quan- 
tities of produce of all deser ipti ions 
have found their way to market, and 
sales of domestic and imported goods 


made to an extent nearly 
any former years. The 
goods have been for 

i or the re- 
mittance of indi bills drawn 
against produce sent to market. At all 
latter have 
procured at 


have been 
equal to that of 
purchases of the 


the most part made for cash, 


ial ] 
vidual 


points of the interior these 


been plenty and easily 
rates more uniformly low than ever be- 


and le 


fore. ‘They form the great egiti- 
mate paper system of the country. It 
is through their means that the value 
of produc e sent to market is carried 


back cheaply and profitably to the pro- 


ducers. ‘These individual bills are al- 


ways more sound in their character, 


more uniform in their value and 
cheaper in price where there are no 
banks, than where these corporate in- 
stitutions exist. ‘This arises from the 
fact that these make the 
sound business paper of their section 
a superstructure of paper 


institutions 


the basis of 
credits of their own, which frequently 
leads to the multiplication of fictitious 
bills of exchange, or those drawn not 
against produce but against credits. 
On this subject we may take the evi- 
dence of a bank before a 
legislative committee of recent date, as 


western 


follows :— 


“Tt is usual to employ two-thirds of the 
funds of a Bank of circulation in the dis- 
count of notes, and one-third in the pur- 
chase of bills of exchange. The leading 
motive to the exchange business, is the 





es 
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accommodation of the customers of the 


Bank, and the obtaining the means of 


maintaining an enlarged circulation. 
When a bank is located at a shipping 
and commercial point, or at a manufac- 
turing point, we find the exporting and 
importing merchants, and manufacturers, 
congregated at those points, are the per- 
sons who borrow our money and sell bills. 

«‘ The farmers are not usually borrowers 
from banks, and have only applied to 
banks in case of emergency ; as an excep- 
tion to this general rule persons in the 
immediate vicinity of the banks have been 
drawn in as endorsers and been compelled 
to assume debts.” 


These discounts of notes to mer- 
chants form for the most part the means 
of purchasing goods from abroad, and 
according to their extent those purcha- 
ses will exceed, or otherwise, the amount 
of the exports. By the increase of the 
currency of any one section through 
the extended circulation of the Banks, 
not the smallest facility is afforded for 
the sale of the produce shipped, nor can 
its quantity in any degree be increased. 
The only result is that the stockholders 
of the institutions derive a profit from 
the circulation of their promises in ex- 
change for bills, instead of the constitu- 
tional currency. It has been a favorite 
argument with the advocates of a na- 
tional paper currency that there is not 
a sufficiency of coin in the world to 
transact its commercial business, and 
that without the aid of Bank paper 
business must stand still. This falla- 
cy is as great as it has been general, 
being the very reverse of the truth. 
Without banks money would never 
become scarce, but would always con- 
tinue as cheap and abundant as it has 
been in the United States and England 
during the paralysis that has overtaken 
banking in the last few years. As a 
general rule the supply of actual money 
throughout the world always remains 
very nearly the same. Hence its value 
varies with the demand for it. The 
demand is never increased by an en- 
hancement of the quantity or value of 
goods actually to be exchanged, be- 
cause the exchange of the goods settles 
the account, frequently without the in- 
tervention of money at all. Produce is 
sent to market and the amount returned 
in goods to producers through the 
agency of individual bills, and the ac- 
count is closed. The constitutional 
currency rapidly changing hands in the 


smaller channels of circulation always 
sufhces for the retail trade. Money in 
“ngland for more than one year has 
been1} to 2 per cent. and $80,000,000 in 
specie has lain undisturbed in the bank 
vaults, while the gross circulation of 
those institutions has been about $150)- 
000,000 ; of which more than one-half 
has lain idle in the hands of the bank- 
ers. This of itself is sufficient evi- 
dence that the amount of coin in Great 
Britain is, with the regular bills of 
individuals, amply sufficient for all the 
wants of business When, however, the 
amount borrowed for purposes of spec- 
ulation and works of improvement is 
greatly increased, the demand for mon- 
ey swells to meet the paper outstand- 
ing which was represented by no goods 
or “produce or any valuable commodity; 
as for instance in 1830, all the loans 
due banks by the people of the United 
States, amounted to $ 200,451,214. 

These loans, payable at an average of 
three months, represented a demand for 
money to meet them to that extent. 
This indebtedness gradually, however, 
increased, until, in 1837, the amount 
was $525,115,702. Here was an in- 
creased quarterly demand for money to 
the extent of $325,000,000; an enor- 
mous sum. This money, or rather 
credits, had been obtained from the 
banks and expended in unproductive 
operations. It was not invested in 
produce which could be sent out of the 
country and exchanged for money to 
meet those obligations as they matured. 
It had been disbursed for goods that 
were consumed and in labor performed 
on works bringing no returns, or lost 
in speculations. Hence money first 
became very scarce, and its value very 
high, and finally could not be obtained 
at all to an extent anything like pro- 
portionate to the outstanding obliga- 
tions. It was not, however, that money 
was scarce, but that the number of 
illegitimate borrowers was inordinately 
large. 

The supply of gold upon the markets 
of the world is becoming greatly in- 
creased from the mines of Russia, pro- 
bably to an extent in excess of the an- 
nual consumption. For a long period 
the mines of Russia have been very 
productive. The average production 
of the precious metals for five years, 
ending in 1835, and the value for the 
year 1836, were given officially as fol- 
lows :— 











Poods. lbs. 
Gold, - $50 14,000 
>Jatina, - 110 4.400 
Silver, - 1,260 50,000 


Circumstances have of late so far in- 
creased the production of gold, that the 
value obtained from the mines for 1843, 
is on high authority rated at £4,000,- 
000, $19,200,000. The mines are for 
the most part situated in the Ural 
mountains, and are worked by serf la- 
bor, with the application of fire instead 
of the more expensive use of quicksil- 
ver. The application of increased la- 
bor, in consequence of the decay of the 
export of other Russian staples, has 
been given as a reason for the increas- 
ed quantities produced. This accumu- 
lation of gold is now begun to be “ scat- 
tered abroad” by the movement of the 
Russian government. This yea 
dy near £2,000,000 has been received 
in London and Germany from that 
This increased supply will 
have, doubtless, simultaneously with the 
receipt of quicksilver from China, an 
effect similar to that produced on the 
markets of the world by the discovery 


ilre L- 


source. 
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Essays on the Principles of Morality, and 
on the Private and Political rights and 
obligations of Mankind. By JoNATHAN 
Dymonp, &c. New York: Collins, 
Brother & Co,, 254 Pearl Street. 1844. 


THovGH this work is, in a sense, less 
profound and analytical than many of the 
treatises upon Ethics which have been 
published since its first appearance, yet, 
we doubt whether it has not contributed 
more than them all, to quicken that sense 
among men, by which they distinguish 
and appreciate the difference between 
right and wrong. It is written in a clear 
honest, and unpretending style, by one of 
the most conscientious men that ever lived. 
And the infinite variety of casuistical 
questions which the author has raised and 
disposed of, and the marvellous ingenuity 
which in their discussion he takes occa- 


sion to exhibit, leave us in doubt which 
most to admire, the head or the heart of 
this worthy Quaker. 


The edition before 
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1836. 
value. 
$5,145,000 
369.000 
1,234,000 


$6,210,288 
660,800 


1,357,552 


of the mines of America, viz., to di- 
minish the relative value of gold 
throughout the world. ‘The effect up- 
on this country will be necessarily to 
assist the operation of the gold bill 
of 1834, which the relative 
value of gold and silver. ‘The old 
estimate of the value of gold to sil- 
ver, 15 to 1, was found too low at 
the market value. This operated to 
restrain the circulation of gold, and to 


raised 


as being 
A remedy 


cause its export to Kurope 
more valuable than silver. 


for this evil had been sought for a long 
period. At length, in 1834, the value 
of gold was raised to 16 to 1, since 
when the coinage and circulation of 
cold has been constantly on the in- 
crease. ‘lhe supply of gold from Rus- 
sla 18 likely to decrease its value in 


propo tion to that of silver, and enhance 


the flow of gold to this continent, ren- 


dering the excuse for the use of bank 


} 


promises far less available. 


OOKS. 


us is exceedingly neat and convenient, 
and we trust it may soon find its way into 
every library, and its precepts into every 
heart in our land. 


Alida ; or Town and Country. By the Au- 
thor of * Allen Prescott.”” New York: 
Henry G. Langley, 8 Astor House. 
1844. 


Ir would not do to mar the pleasure of 
any one who has not read this work, by 
telling its plan and dénowement. We 
have, indeed, heard of some persons who 
make a point of always learning the plot 
of a novel before reading it, so that their 
judgments may not be carried away by an 
excited interest in the story; but, for our 
part, we think that half one’s satisfaction 
in a work of fiction is lost, if one is not 
left the privilege of wondering, and des- 
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pairing, and hoping along with the hero 


or heroine. We trust we shall never 
have come to such a pass of criticism, as 
thus to put poor fancy under an injune- 
tion, and try her as if she were a title to 
property. Of the plot of “ Alida,” it 
will be sufficient, then, to say that the 
story is well told, and its interest sustained 
until the very conclusion. We warmly 
commend the book to the readers of this 


Review, and are quite sure that none of 


them will regret acting upon our com- 
mendation. 

The chief merit of “ Alida” is its natu- 
ralness. ‘There are-no passions here torn 
into shreds; no terrible emergencies; no 
miraculous interpositions; and this is pre- 
cisely the reason that to us it is the more 
interesting. The gross exaggeration, the 
tinsel, the mock thunder and lightning, 
with which novels generally, more espe- 
cially of the continental schools, are 
worked up, serve only to continually re- 
mind us that we are reading mere fictions. 
We cannot by any possibility delude our- 
selves into the idea of reality. They are 
ever taking that one short step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous,—ever, like 
ranting actors, turning their tragedy into 
afarce. But here we are able to yield 
ourselves up to a pleasant delusion, and 
need not think that Alida and Lizzy are 
not actual existences, until we come to 
the finale. And not only are all the inci 
dents of Mrs. Sedgwick’s book perfectly 
probable, but its truthfulness is confirmed 
by that natural admixture of fault in the 
persons for whom our affections are elicit- 
ed, which authors, for the most part, can- 
not find it in their hearts to give. Lizzy 
wants force of character; Alida is not 
always free from pride and self-will; and 
even Mr. Frazier, like Homer, sometimes 
Dorsey, however, is perhaps an ex- 
ception to our remarks. Heis one of your 
most familiar novel characters. His wit, 
his judgment, his deportment, his love, are 
all and always exactly what they should 
be. We wish, indeed, that his perfection 
had been a little dashed. 

Mrs. Sedgwick’s delightful description 
of the social republicanism of New Eng- 
land country society, has given us more 
pleasure than we can well express. The 
assertion is often made that, whatever 
may be said of the other sex, the ladies 
of America are, at any rate, all aristo- 
crats; and we cannot deny that the cus- 
toms of fashionable life may, and constant- 
ly do produce, effects which might seem 
to warrant the charge. But we can point 


nods 


to this instance, which we believe is by 
no means a solitary one, where refine- 
ment, and elegance, and accomplishments, 
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are found not at all inconsistent with the 
character of a democratic gentlewoman. 
The object of the book seems to be to 
prove, from the example of New England, 
what republican institutions are capable 
of accomplishing. Mrs. Sedgwick shows 
us that, at the eastward, there are perfect 
simplicity and equality of manners, with- 
out rudeness or vulgarity: that education 
is universal there, but it has not rendered 
labor a disgrace; that the poor and the 
rich, who have sat side by side upon the 
same forms at school, do not lose in after 
days the equality of their childhood; for 
though, of course, the wants of the one 
may render it necessary for them to min- 
ister by their services to the wishes of the 
other, they do not in this lose their inde- 
pendence—their right to be treated with 
consideration and respect. “ Alida,” a 
haughty belle, with all the accomplish- 
ments of city education, is made to find in 
such a state of society as this, that, though 
there may be less polish than she has been 
accustomed to, there is not the less feel- 
ing; that thongh her village friends may 
be less showy than her city visitors, they 
perhaps have greatly the advantage of them 
in what is of far more importance than 
manner and appearance. 

We hope that this book will be exten- 
sively read in England, where the simpli- 
city of our country manners is entirely 
misunderstood. Mrs. Sedgwick will teach 
those who laugh and sneer at the kind 
term “ help,” as applied to domestics in 
some parts of the United States, that it in 
fact indicates a better condition of civili- 
sation than may be found in the relation 
of selfishness on the one side, and slavish- 
ness on the other, which exists between 
master and servant abroad. 

In conclusion, we thank the authoress 
of “ Alida” for having refreshed and 
strengthened our humanity, by the flow of 
generous and philosophic thoughts with 
which her interesting tale is accompanied. 


A Lecture on the late Improvements in 
Steam Navigation, and the Art of Naval 
Warfare, with a brief notice of Erics- 
son’s Caloric Engine. Delivered before 
the Boston Lyceum. By Jonn O. Sar- 
GENT. New York and London: Wi- 
ley & Putnam. 1844. 

In a brief notice prefixed to this lecture, 

the author declares that he has reluctant- 

ly acquiesced in its publication, because he 
supposes it to contain numerous defects, 
which, though they might perhaps be par- 
doned in an oral address, cannot escape 





i 
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censure in a printed form. There was 
not, however, any cause for this appre- 
hension, for even leaving its character as 
a lecture aside, the pamphlet is very well 
and agreeably written, and surely could 
not from any quarter elicit other thana 
favorable criticism. There is, indeed, no 
straining after effect. Mr. Sargent is 
modestly contented to remain behind his 
subject, instead of rudely thrusting him- 
self before it, after the manner of the 
empirical] lecturers and critics with whom 
these days abound. But, then, modesty 
is said to be always characteristic of 
merit; and we can scarcly in this case 
give the author higher praise than to say 
that his merit is equal to his modesty. 

His subjects are Mr. Ericsson, and his 
two principal inventions, the propeller 
and the caloric engine. Of this gentle- 
man, who is a Swede by birth, Mr. Sar- 
gent gives a pleasant biographical sketch. 
At avery early age his,ingenuity had begun 
to develope itself amidst the mining opera- 
tions of his native province of Vermeland. 
Some of his boyish plans attracted the 
attention of the distinguished Count 
Platen, who desired an interview with 
him, and after carefully examining them, 
encouraged and confirmed him in the 
career upon which he had entered. The 
young mechanic was not assisted by ad- 
vice alone, as we learn from the following 
passage : 


“ Immediately after this interview, young Erics 
son was appointed a cadet in the corps of engi 
neers, and, after six months’ tuition, at the age of 
twelve years, was appointed nivelleuwr at the 
Grand Ship Canal, under Count Plater. In this 
capacity in the year 18]6 he was required to set 
out the work for more than six hundred men. 
The canal was constructed by soldiers. He was 
at that time not tall enough to look through the 
levelling instrument; and in using it he was 
obliged to mount upon a stool, carried by his at 
tendants for that purpose. As the disciplinein the 
Swedish army required that the soldier should 
always uncover the head in speaking to his supe 
rior, grey-headed men came, cap in hand, to re- 
ceive their instructions from this mere child.” 


It was in England, however, the land 
of munificence and generous scientific re- 
wards, that Ericsson hoped to be able to 
bring some of his darling projects into 
execution, and he accordingly arrived in 
London in 1826. Mr. Sargent gives the 


following lively and interesting account of 


him there : 


“Invention now followed invention in rapid 
succession, until the records of the Patent Office, 
in London, were enriched by the drawings of the 
remarkable steam-boiler on the principle of artif- 
ctal draft ; to which principle we are mainly in 
debted for the benefits conferred on civilized 
life by the present rapid communication by rail- 
ways. In bringing this important invention be- 
fore the public, Ericsson thought it advisable to 
join some old and established mechanical house 
in London, and accordingly he associated himself 
with John Braithwaite, a name favorably known 
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in the mechanical annals of England. This in 
vention was hardly developed, when a favorable 
opportunity was presented for testing it in prac- 
tice. The directors of the Liverpool and Man 
chester railway, before erecting the stationary 
engines by which they had intended to draw the 
passenger and freight carriages, determined to 
appeal to the mechanical talent in the country, in 
the hope of securing some preferable mode of 
transit. A prize was accordingly offered in the 
fall of 1829, for the best locomotive engine, to be 
tested on the small portion, at that time completed 
of the railway. Suflicient publicity not having 
been given to their advertisement, Ericsson was 
not aware that any such prize had been offered, 
until within seven weeks of the day fixed for 
trial. Unwilling to permit the occasion to escape 
him, he was not deterred by the shortness of the 
time, but, applying all his energies to the task, 
planned the engine, executed the working draw 
ings, and caused the patterns to be made, and the 
whole machine completed within the seven weeks 
The day of trial arrived. The competing engines 


were on the ground, and the novelty of the race 
had attracted an immense concourse of people 
Both sides of the railway, for more than a mile in 
length, were lined with thousands of spectators 
There was no room for jockeying such a race, 
for inanimate matter was to be put in motion, 
and that moves only in accordance with immuta 
ble laws. The signal was given for the start 
Instead of the application of whip and spur, the 
gentle touch of the steam-valve gave life and mo 
tion to the novel machine. Up to that period, thé 
greatest speed at which man had been carried 
along the ground, was that f a race-horse; and 
no one, of the multitude present on this occasior 


t xpected to see that speed surp issed It was the 
general belief that the maximum attainable by 
the locomotive engine, would not much exceed 
ten miles. To the surprise and admiration of the 
crowd, however, the ore/ty steam carriage, the 
fastest engine started, guided by its inventor, 
Ericsson, assisted by John Braithwaite, darted 
along the track at the rate of upwards of fifty 








miles an hour! 

“The breathless silence of the multitude was 
now broken by thunders of hurras, that drowned 
the hiss of the escaping steam and the rolling of 
the engine wheels. To reduce the surprise and 
delight excited on this occasion to the universal 
standard,—and as an illustration of the extent to 
which the value of property is sometimes en- 
hanced by the success of a mechar invention, 
it may be stated that when the Vove/ty had run her 
two miles and returned, the shares of the Live rpool 


and Manchester railway had risen ten per cent.” 





The propeller for which Eriesson’s 
name has now become the synonyme, 
through some strange accident did not 
meet the favor of the Admiralty, though it 
had a fair and successful experiment in 
presence of some of the lords and one or 
two scientific gentlemen connected with 
that department. But what was their 
loss, has been fortunately our gain, and 
we are not disposed to find fault with 
their fear of committing themselves in 
support of a novel plan, the introduction 
of which has been of such signal credit to 
our own service. 

This notice is not the place to speak of 
the scientific merits of the propeller or 
caloric engine, and we leave the subject, 
merely expressing the hope that the lat- 
ter, like the former, may speedily be 
brought to the practical perfection which 
is promised for it. 
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Jue present month is rather barren 
in literary intelligence; we have, con- 
sequently, but few items to communi- 
cate to our readers: the following com- 
prise the more important:—The new 
volumes for 1845, of the several Annu- 
als and Annualettes, viz. ; ** The Gift,” 
“The Gem,” “The Opal,” “ The 
Keepsake,” “ The Mignonette,”’ some 
of which are said to evince conside- 
rable improvement on their predeces- 
sors 

A work of high practical utility is about 
to appear from the press of Wiley & 
Putnam, entitled “‘ The American House 
Carpenter,” by J. Hatfield, architect, 
of this city, illustrated by 300 or more 
finely executed engravings on wood, 
incorporated with the text. This work 
will take rank with Tredgold’s long 
established English work on the sub- 
ject, with the additional merit of in- 
eluding all subsequent improvements 
in that department of art. Downing’s 
new work on Fruits and Flowers, is in 
a forward state of preparation, and will 
be shortly issued by the same firm, ele- 
gantly embellished by numerous richly 
colored illustrations. 

Mr. R. R. Gurley’s “ Life and Eloquence 
of the late Rev. Sylvester Larned,” of 
New Orleans, is now completed, and 
will be issued next week. 

Mr. C. M. Bement, of Albany, has nearly 
ready for publication his “ American 
Poulterer’s Companion,” to be accom- 
panied with sixty or seventy finely fin- 
ished engravings. 

«* Nora Carmody,” or woman’s influence, 
a Catholic story, is just gone to press, 
and the publisher, Dunigan, has just 
issued the first number of his illuminat- 
ed Douay Bible, to be embellished by 
many finely execut d steel engravings. 

Miss Barrett’s collected Poems in the 
press of H. G. Langley, is rapidly pro- 
gressing. The * Drama of Life” has 
already appeared in our own pages. 
{t is unnecessary for us, therefore, to 
say that it is one of the most exquisite 
and grand poems that have been added 
to the literature of the language within 
the present century. 

J. 8. Taylor & Co. have just issued the 
following theological works: D’Au- 
bigné’s ** Faith and Knowledge,” trans- 
lated from the French, by M. M. Back- 
us; “Geneva and Rome,” by Prof. 
Ganssen, with introduction by Rev. E. 
Beckersteth; ‘‘ The Female Martyrs of 


the English Reformation,” by Charlotte 
Elizabeth, and “ Adolphus and James, 
and other Tales,” from the French of 
N. Roussel. 


Appleton & Co. have just completed the 


following literary novelties: “‘ Nature’s 
Gems, or American Flowers in the 
native haunts,” embellished by twenty 
very choice and beautifully colored 
plates, with tinted landscapes—the lite- 
rary contents of the volume are under the 
editorial control of Mrs, E. C. Embury ; 
the Student’s ‘* Manual of Modern His- 
tory,” &c., by W. Cook Taylor; also, 
a * Manual of Ancient History,” by the 
same author; and ‘* The Book of the 
Army,” by J. Frost ; Thirlwall’s “ His. 
tory of Greece ;” complete works of 
Rev. Richard Hooker, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
Foster’s “ Literary and Philosophical 
Essays,” 1 vol. 12mo. The following 
new Juveniles are also forthcoming ; 
* The Prize Story Book;”’ “ The Child’s 
Delight,” with colored plates; Otto 
Specker’s “Fable Book,” with 100 
plates, translated by Mary Howitt; and 
the same artist’s other production, 
«‘ Puss in Boots,” illustrated. 


Mr. Schoolcrafi’s new work, “ Oneota,” 


a magazine devoted to the elucidation 
of the history, traditions, and customs 
of the red race of our continent, the 
first number of which has just made its 
appearance, is a production of peculiar 
interest and value. Wehave no writer 
on this important subject of such pro- 
found and laborious research as Mr. 
Schoolcraft, or one so well qualified, in 
every respect, to supply the yet unwrit- 
ten history of the fast-fading Aborigi- 
nes of our land; and we earnestly hope 
that such encouragement will be award- 
ed his present essay as will induce the 
completion of his task. The ample 
materials possessed by our Indian chro- 
nicler are as extensive as they are 
valuable—gleaned during the close ob- 
servations of upwards of’ thirty years: 
the highest expectations may, ‘there- 
fore, be entertained on the subjects from 
such asource. One peculiar and novel 
feature in Mr. Schooleraft’s new work 
is, that of the picture-writing of the 
Indians, to which will be subjoined 
those of their poetry and romance— 
subjects that cannot fail of exciting 
general interest. It will also comprise 
notices of a graver cast, which must 
prove no less important to the student 
and the reading community at large. 


Mr. Catlin’s splendid “ Portfolio of the 


Games, Pastimes, and Customs of the 
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North American Indians,” is, we are 
happy to observe, about speedily to be 
issued in London. 


Our restricted limits forbid more than a 


A 


brief notice of another important recent 
in another department of lit- 
erature—we refer to the concluding 
(fourth) volume of the works of Robert 
Hall, from the press of Harper & Bro- 
thers. The masterly 

this distinguished theologian hi 
held a proud pre-eminence among the 
schoolmen of the age: by some of th 

best critics the rhetoric of Hall has been 
regarded as unsurpassed by anything in 
the language; and were such high meed 
of distinction even to be questioned, any 
emanation from so gifted a source, can- 
not faileof arresting very general at- 
tention. This new volume comprises 
a large amount of highly interesting 
matter—it includes biographical notices 
of the author, full of anecdote and inci- 
dent, to which are annexed numerous 
abbreviated discourses, notes of 
mons, and other occasional papers. This 
fourth volume completes the works of 
Hall, and is now, for the first time, given 
to the world by Rev. Dr. Belcher, re- 
cently from England, under whose su- 
pervision it appears. 

very flattering critique on Mrs. Butler’s 
volume of poems, we notice is given by 
the London Athenzeum, in which even 
a higher estimate is awarded to he 
rare poetical talents than we have else- 
where encountered. 


issue 





ive evel 


ser- 


Mr. S. Hart, Sen., of Charleston, has in 


press a volume edited by Mr. Simms, de- 
lays, to be 
com- 
and 


signed for the ensuing holi 
styled “ The Charleston Book,” 
prising a series of Essays, Poems, 
other local legendary literature of that 
fertile section of our land. 


Charles Knight has evinced no less critical 


acumen than complimentary generosity, 
in his selecting a series of papers from 
the “ Lowell Offering,” published and 
written by the factory girls of that 
place, and incorporating them in among 
of shilling for the 
people ; under the title of ** Mind among 
the Spindles.” Harriet introduces the 
volume with an admirable and enthusi- 
l tter, to which Mr. Knight ap- 
pends also some very appropriate and 


flattering observations. 


his volumes 


series 


Talking of the complimentary, we ought 


not to forget the distinguished honor 
conferred recently on Dr. Samuel Forry 
of our city, by the Boylston Medical 
Committee of Harvard University ; this 
consisted in awarding to the Doctor the 
prize of a gold medal, valued at fifty 
dollars, for his * Essay on Vaccination,” 
which bore off the palm among a host 


productions of 
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of other honorable competitors of his 
professional brethren. 

S. Redfield announces the “ Elements 
of comparative Anatomy,” designed es- 
pecially for the use of students, by 
Rudolph Wagner, M.D., Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
in the University of Gottingen, &c., 
&e. Edited by Albert Tulk, Member 
of the Roya! College of Surgeons; 
‘© The Pictorial History of the American 
with several 


als 
also, 


illustrated 


in one volume oc- 


Revolution,” 
hundred engravings, 
tavo; the *“* Military Maxims of Na- 
poleon,” uted from the French, 
with notes and illustrations, by Col. 
D’Aguilar, Dep. Adjt. British 
service. * Thoughts among Flowers,” 


of the London 


transl: 
Gen., 


a republication Religi- 


ous Tract Society, and the “ Religious 
Lacon, or Holy Thoughts.” Both in 
the Miniature Library style. Since 


our last , the same_ publisher 
has brought out an edition of * Napier’s 
Peninsular War,” complete in one vol- 
ume octavo. Also, “ The Child’s 
Prayer and Hymn and a neat lit- 
tle devotional Manual, entitled “ Think, 
Act, Pray.”” Put up in the Miniature 
Library style. 

arper and Brothers have in Press— 
“ Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch.” 
Translated from the German by Lady 
Dutf Gordon ; * The Textile Manufac- 
turers of Great Britain,” by G. Dodd; 
“The Jilt,” by the author of “The 
Marrying Man,” &c.; “ The Grahame 
Family,” by Hussey Gould; “ Memo- 
rials of Many Scenes,” by Richard M. 
Milnes; “Sunday Afternoons at Home,” 
by the author of “Christ our Exam- 
ple;” “Five Tales of Old Time;” 
** Persecutions of Popery,” “ Historical 
Narratives of the most remarkable Per- 
1 by the Intolerance 
Rome,” by Frederic 


issue 


Book, 


1 


secutions oecasione 


of the Church of 


Shoberl; “ Anecdotes of the Enclish 
Language,” edited by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas ; ** Christian Politics,’ by the 


Rev. Williar 
of Bernal Diaz.’’ trans! 1 from the 
Spanish by John J. Locl rt; * History 


Eichteent} Century.” by F.C 


1) Sewell, D.D.: “ Memoirs 


ate } 


of the 
Schlosser; “* Hen de Clermont.” by 
Rev. Wm. ¢ Matteaal Die 


tress, its Cau d Remedies,” by 
Sam’) L ing, re lee Jt The Holy 
Land,” being Sketches of the Jews, and 
of the Land of Rambles 
in Germany and Italy,’ by Mrs. Shel- 
ley; “ The Voyage of Life,” 


giana C. Munro. 


latenlines 
Palestine: * 


by Geor- 


* Ellen Woodville, or Life in the West.” 


is the title of a shining narrative, illus- 
trative of our Western border life, and 
will, no doubt, find a welcome with nu- 
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merous readers. * Atala,” from Cha- 
teaubriand, a charming little Indian 
romance, is just issued by H. G. Lang- 
Jey. Herschberger’s work “ On Horse- 
manship, with Kegulations for Military 
Discipline and Hints on Riding,” ac- 
companied with numerous plates. 
Langley has also announced a little 
Manual “ On Headaches,” by G. H. 
Weatherhead, author of sundry other 
treatises, &c. We hear Gregg’s valu- 
able volumes, “ The Commerce of the 
Prairies,” are selling rapidly, and that 
their meritorious author is likely to reap 
a golden harvest, not of opinions merely, 
but something more substantial. 


ENGLISH, 


Of the English literary gossip take the 
following—tirst new novels (excusing 
the alliteration) : “ The Tilt; “ High 
Life in New York;’ “The Popu- 
lar Member,” by Mrs. Gore; “ The 
Voyage of Life ;” “The Attaché, or 
Sam Slick in England ;” “The Young 
Widow,” by the author of “ The Scot- 
tish Heiress;” * Tales of the Camp and 
Cabinet ;” “‘ The Roman Traitor, a true 
tale of the Republic,” by W. H. Her- 
bert, author of “ Marmaduke W yvill ;” 
“Constance D’Oyley,” &ce. Among 
scientific and graver works, we observe 
announced as just ready, Dr. Mantell’s 
* Medals of Creation ;’’ with colored il- 
lustrations, 2 vols.; Mrs. Shelley’s “Ram- 
bles in Germany and Italy,” 2 vols. ; 
“The Vale of the Towey, or Sketches 
in South Wales,” by Anne Beale; Sho- 
berl’s “*Persecutions of Popery,”’ includ- 
ing notices of the Albigenses, Lollards, 
Vaudois, Waldenses, &c., 1 vol.; “ The 
Diaries and Correspondence of the first 
Earl of Malmesbury ;” Fontanier’s 
“ Mission to Egypt, the Red Sea, Per- 
sian Gulf, East Indies,” &e.; and a po- 
litieal affair 
Russia, or the Emperor Nicholas and 
his Empire, in 1844;”? Smytn’s “Historic 
Fancies;”? and the somewhat singular 
production called, “Evenings of a 
Working Man,” being the occupation 
of his scanty leisure, by John Overs, 
edited or prefaced, by Charles Dickens. 
We observe the Literary Gazette does 
not allot very high meed of praise to 
the performance. A curious work, also, 
just appears, styled, “ Mary Schweidler, 
the Amber Witch,” one of the most 
remarkable of witchcraft trials ever 
known. The work is a translation 
from the German, and according :o the 
Atheneum, one of surpassing interest. 

Capt. Marryat announces a new work, to 
be entitled The Settlers.” 





styled, “ Revelations of 
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Dr. Ure has nearly ready a supplementary 


volume to his ‘ Dictionary of* Arts, 
&e.,” called * Recent linprovements in 
Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, &e.” 


Prof. Low has a new work “ On Landed 


Property and the Management of Es- 
tates,” &e. 


Prof. Owen has another volume just 


ready, comprising his recent ‘* Lectures 
on the Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Vertebrate Animals.” 


Mrs. Sarah Austin has nearly finished her 


translation of Ranke’s “ History of the 
Reformation.” 


A new work on the “Patronage of Bri- 


tish Art,” inc'uding historical notices 
of the rise and progress of the arts and 
artists of the British metroy olis, is an- 
nounced by J. Pye; and another similar 
work, Haydon’s “ Lectures on Paint- 
ing,’ with illustrations; also, “ Draw- 
ings and Description of the Lately Dis- 
covered Sarcophagus and Remains of 
the Knights Crusaders in the Temple 
Church, London,” by E. Richardson. 


‘e observe the miscellanies of the late 


Sir James Mackintosh are about to be 
published, comprising his ‘ Disserta- 
tion on the Progress of Ethical Philoso- 
phy, chiefly during the 17th and 18th 
Centuries ;” “Some Remarks on the 
Philosophical Genius of Lord Bacon and 
Mr. Locke; “ Discourse on the Law of 
Nature and Nations; * Life of Sir Tho- 
mas More;” ‘Essays contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review ;” “ Vindicie 
Gallice ;” “Charges ;” “ Speeches,” 
&e., &c. 


The following theological works are in 


course of publication :—* The Creed of 
St. Athanasius,” illustrated by parallel 
passages from the Scriptures, and writ- 
ers of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
by the Rev. John Radcliffe, M.A.: 
“ History of the Church of England in 
the Colonies and Foreign Dependencies 
of the British Empire,” by the Rey, 
James S. M. Anderson, M.A.:; * Ser- 
mons chiefly on the Theory of Religious 
Belief,” preached before the University 
of Oxford, by John Henry Newman, 
B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, second 
edition; ‘Theophilus Anglicanus, or 
Instruction for the Young Student con- 
cerning the Church, and ovr own 
branch of it,” by Christopher Werds- 
worth, D.D.; ‘ The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Second and Third Centu- 
ries,” illustrated from the writings of 
Tertullian, by John Kaye, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, third edition; “ Ser- 
mons on Various Subjects,’ by Walter 


Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, 
second edition; “ Essays,” by Alex. 
Hope, Esq 
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in opposition to each other. ‘To pre- 
serve the political rights of the people, 


it ig indispe »nsable to secure those of 


the States, and under our system, the 
converse is almost as universally true. 
Interest in the principles of the State 
Rights school, therefore, is not con- 
fined to any’particular section or exclu- 
sive clique. On the contrary, they 
involve the existence of democratic 


government itself, and the friends of 


the last cannot be indifferent to the first. 
They appeal to the rule of moral obli- 
gation in every heart, for they present 
a question of chartered rights, and all 
honest men must admit that the deed 
should be construed as it is, although 
they may desire that it should have been 
otherwise. To the friends of the Union 
and of the general harmony of the 
States, they make the highest possible 
appeal, for they present the only cer- 
tain means by which we may secure 
both, to the lasting glory and happiness 
of our people. For ourselves, we be- 
lieve that these ends can only be at- 
tained by preserving in its integrity 
the beautiful and well ordered system 
of government which our fathers have 
given us, and wo to the man who shall 
lay unhallowed hands upon it. There 
can be nothing more beautiful in politi- 
cal theory than our system as developed 
in the constitution by the State Rights 
rule of construction. Nor would it be 
dificult to demonstrate that the most 
serious difficulties to which our gene- 
ral government has been exposed, have 
arisen out of departure in practice 
from these salutary principles. It 
is by a strict adherence to the con- 
stitution thus construed, that our fed- 
eral government can continue to con- 
duct the march of American civili- 
sation, and the progress of our people. 
Under the opposite principles of ad- 
ministering its powers, this advance 
would become impossible, as it would 


increase the number and bitterness of 


those sectional collisions which would 
be introduced within the bosom of the 
General Government, by this very con- 
struction, which invites differences, 
when there are no means for compos- 
ing them. How much better adapted 
to the American genius is the State 
Rights theory of our system, which ex- 
tends its capacities with the march of 
our people, and fulfils all the demands 
which can be made by their progress! 
Each new State or people who may be 


associated with us, to the extent of their 
common interestggand feelings, and 
that extent only, would increase the 
strength and extend the beneficence of 
our institutions. The differences in 
national sentiment and interest, and the 
peculiarities in national genias, which 
are inevitable in so large a confederacy, 
would then cease to present formidable 
difficulties, for they are left to their 
own free development under the single 
restriction of not interfering with the 
equal rights of their neighbors, or com- 
ing into collision with others. How 
magnificent in conception! How bene- 
ficent in practice is this system! which 
associates nations in one great family 
compact, witheut destroying the social 
identity, or improperly constraining the 
individual genius of any ; and cements 
into elements of strength and civilisa- 
tion those very sources of difference 
which have hetetofore destroyed the 
peace of mankind. It fulfils all the 
wants of America 1 genius, and promises 
to realize the proudest hope in the Ame- 
rican breast, for if affords the means of 
accomplishing the mighty mission upon 
which it is our glory to have been sent. 
The little germ of,a new and mighty 
civilization was planted in the Ameri- 
can wilderness, far away from the busy 
concourse of men whoheedlessly or 
wantonly mignt have trampled it under 
foot. Under the superintendence of 
P rovidence, and the cafe of the few 
whose mission it was to gnard it amid 
solitude and hardships, it grew, unseen 
or neglected by the rest of mankind, 
until it has struck its deep roots into the 
soil, and from the eastern shore of our 
continent where it was planted, it al- 
ready casts its shadow far into the west. 
To guard it against envy and cupidity 
from abroad, to shic t from misguided 
friends or wanton violence at home, 
to mature its growth and extend its 
shelter, that all our posterity from sea 
to sea may ultimately repose in peace 
and happiness beneath its grateful 
iade, is the task which we have in- 
herited, and the mission which we must 
ecomplish. Difficult may be the 
achievement, too credulous may seem 
the hope of accomplishing such a des- 
tiny, but the resources of American 
genius are are adequate to it all, if it 
will only adhere to the path which the 
constitution has marked out for its pur- 
suit. Will it be thus wisely guided ? 








